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WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies 


150, route de Ferney, P.O. Box 66 — 1211 Geneva 20 / Switzerland 


OBSERVATIONS 


Throughout the brief period of interreligious 
dialogue as we now know it - measured not in cen- 
turies but in decades - little conscious atten- 
tion has been paid to its theological import. 

The necessity of such attention has been noticed, 
however, For instance, the WCC'’s Guidelines on 
Dialogue (1977) ask: 


"Are Christians to speak of God's work in the 
lives of all men and women only in terms of hope 
that they may experience something of Him, or 
more positively in terms of God's self-disclosure 
to people of living faiths and ideologies and in 
the struggle for life ?" 


"How are Christians to find from the Bible cri- 
teria in their approach to people of other faiths 
and ideologies, recognizing, as they must, the 
authority accorded to the Bible by Christians of 
all centuries, particularly questions concerning 
the authority of the Old Testament for the 
Christian Church, and the fact that the partners 
in dialogue have other starting points and re- 
sources, both in holy books and traditions of 
teaching ?" 


"What is the biblical view and Christian ex- 
perience of the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and is it right and helpful to understand the 
work of God outside the Church in terms of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit ?" (II.D.23). 


These and similar questions have lain dormant 
during most of the intervening years as other 
seemingly more pressing issues consumed the time 
and energy of those engaged in inter-religious 
dialogue, as well as those in the churches who 
feared for the consequences of dialogue. It is 
not that these issues were (and are) not theolo- 
gical issues, for they are indeed. But they are 
theological questions of a quite different 
character than those noted above, questions that 
grew out of anxieties that have, during the sub- 
sequent years of actual dialogue, proved to be 
questions that lead to a dead-end. I will point 
to two of them. 


Syncretism, misunderstood as "conscious or un- 
conscious human attempts to create a new religion 
composed of elements taken from different reli- 
gions" (the definition resulting from heated de- 
bate at the World Council's 1975 Assembly),has 
finally been exposed as the straw man it always 
was by the clear awareness that, even if it were 
desirable, it is impossible: none of the world 
religions, including Christianity, is interested 
in the least in such an enterprise. On the con- 
trary, the actual practice of dialogue has demon- 
strated conclusively that, far from producing 
homogenization, interreligious dialogue results 
in strengthening and deepening the faith of the 
various partners in their own religions. 


Likewise, the controversy over whether or not 
interreligious dialogue threatens to replace 
missionary activity as the evangelistic task of 
the church has turned out to be a non-starter. 
No responsible advocate or practitioner of 
interreligious dialogue has ever suggested that 
consistent and vigorous testimony to thé 
Christian Gospel is alien to dialogue. On the 
contrary, Christian witness within the context 


2 dialogue is what dialogue is all about, 


Thus the term “mutual witness" came into curren= 
cy : Christian witness to, e.g., Hindus and 
Hindus witness to Christians. 


But even as the questions posed by "syncretism" 
and "mission vs dialogue" have been revealed as 
the wrong questions, other questions of more 
far-reaching consequence have been brought to 
the fore, questions that hark back to those with 
which these Observations began, What does it 
mean for Christians to become strengthened in 
their own faith ? Does it mean that they become 
hardened in already existing understandings of 
the Gospel ? Or does it mean that they evolve 
conceptions and beliefs that are enlightened and 
informed as a consequence of Listening carefully 
to the witness of other faiths ? 


Too often the words, "mutual witness", have been 
thought to imply that Christians hear the 
testimony of, e.g., Muslims but are unaffected 
by what they hear themselves, while Muslims are 
thought (ideally) to respond to the Christian 
witness by becoming Christians. It doesn't work 
that way, of course. Instead what is happening 
is that beth Christians and Muslims are finding 
their respective faiths enhanced and changed by 
insights derived from the other. 


A growing body of theological literature is 
presently exploring the ways Christian faith has 
changed and may be changed as a resGlt of the 
deepening dialogue with people of other faiths, 
but little notice of it has been taken by chur- 
ches as churches. For that reason the World 
Council of Churches, through its sub-unit on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths, will ini- 
tiate early in 1986 a world-wide study of "The 
Theological Significance of People of Other 
Faiths and their Convictions." 


The initial stages of the study will involve 
study and reflection on the part of individuals 
and groups of Christians in every part of the 
world, A suggested guide for such study will 
be available within the next months. Readers 
who are interested in participating in the 
research and reflection are invited to write 
ton: 


Theological Significance Study 
Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths 

World Council of Churches 

150, Route de Ferney 

P.O. Box 66 

CH-1211 Geneva 20 

Switzerland 


Allan R. Brockway 
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ON LOVE AND TRUTH 


This is the text of a sermon preached in St. Mark's Cathedral, Bangalore, on 8 April 1985, at the service 
of blessing the marriage of Mary and Satish, Mary is the daughter of Mrs. and Rev. Dr. E.C. John of 
Bangalore, and Satish the son of Smt. and Shri N.S. Deshpande of Hubli. The Rev. S.J. Samartha, a 
presbyter of the Church of South India, and a consultant to the Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society and a visiting Professor, United Theological College, Banagalore, South India, was 
the first director of the WCC's programme on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths. 


S. Js SAMARTHA 


I am grateful to Mary and Satish and their parents 
for inviting me to conduct this service of bless- 
ing and to preach the sermon. 


Inter-religious marriages are not very common in 
our country. And yet, they do take place with 
increasing frequency, pointing out that young 
people in love can break through barriers of 
religion and caste. In doing so, they create a 
new kind of families-in-the-making that may be 
signs pointing to a different future. 


This marriage has already brought together two 
persons as husband and wife. In doing so, two 
families, two communities, two religions, and 
even two cultures have also been brought closer. 
The John family is already known to us as an 
international and inter-cultural family. I had 
the opportunity of meeting the family of Shrimati 
Usha and Sri N.S. Deshpande of Hubli and knowing 
a little bit of their background. This may be 
the first time they,came near a Christian church. 
Let me assure them that the Christian Church, in 
its essence, is not an exclusive communal body, 
but a fellowship in Christ where strangers and 
sojourners can become fellow citizens in the 
household of God (Eph. 2:19). 


My brief sermon is based on two texts. The first 
comes from the New Testament. St. Paul writes: 
"So faith, hope and love abide, these three; 

but the greatest of these is love" (1 Cor. 13:13). 


The second comes from Aitareya Brahmaga which 
Christians have probably never head of. It reads 
in Sanskrit as follows: "Sraddha patni satyam 
yajamanah. Sraddhad satyam tad ity uttamam 
mithunam...'’ The translation of the full text 

is this: “Faith is the wife, truth the husband 
at whose behest the sacrifice is performed. 

Faith and Truth: that is the supreme conjunction. 


With faith and truth combined one wins the hea- 
venly abode" (Aitareya Brahmaya Pancika 7:10:4, 


Adhyaya 32:9:4). 


Let me make a few brief observations on each of 
these and then see whether the two can be linked 
together in the living context of this new family. 


Faith, hope and love: these three abide, says 
Paul. This hymn to love is unmistakably Christian 
in its context and Christ-like in character. At 
the same time, it is strikingly universal. It 
can be read anywhere: in Jerusalem or Varanasi, 
in Hubli or Bangalore. There is no mention of 
God or Christ or the Church in the poem. Even 
though the word "love" (agape) is mentioned very 
often - whether it is God's love for humans or 
human love for God or the love of human beings 
towards each other - all these possibilities 

are left open. 


We live at a time when the Hindu Scriptures do 


not belong just to the Hindus but the whole world. 
The Bible does not belong just to the Christians 
but to the whole world. Christ is not the tribal 
god of Christians. He is for the whole world. 


This hymn to love comes from the New Testament. 
So sometimes Christians try to possess it and 
make it exclusively their own. But it slips 
through their fingers. New Testament scholars 
point out that in composing this hymn Paul might 
have used a much earlier poem. If that were so, 
people before Paul, that is, people other than 
Christians, have also contributed to the making 
of this great poem. 


This love ig divine because it is so human. It 
is human because it is so divine. It is particu- 
lar because it is universal. It is universal 
because it is particular. Love is as wide as 

the horizon and as deep as the ocean. That is 
why human love, the love of two young people 
towards each other, can be so graciously accommo- 
dated within its depths. 


Mary and Satish, we pray that this love may include 
yours to bless, guide and sustain you in the years 
to come. 


The text from Aitareya Brahmapa speaks of faith 


as the wife and truth as the husband: "Sraddha 
ee A 


patni, satyam yajaminah". The word "yajamanah 


does not mean "lord" or "master", but simply the 
one who arranges for the sacrifice as part of a 
home religious observance ("grihya samskara") and 
who pays for the expenses. But there is a strik- 
ing fact we need to notice here. A husband could 
not perform the sacrifice without the presence 

of the wife. The wife's presence was absolutely 
necessary. Husband and wife together participate 
in the sacrifice. 


I often think of that part in the Christian 
marriage service where the question is asked, 
"Who giveth this woman to be married?" And the 
proud father goes forward and puts the hand of 
the bride in the hand of the bridegroom --assif: 
the daughter is the possession of one man, now 
to be transferred to the possession of another 
man. The mother who carried the child for nine 
months and nourished her is completely forgotten. 
Is this right? Did Abraham consult his wife 
Sarah before taking Isaac for the sacrifice? 

We should either reject that part of the marriage 
service or both the father and the mother should 
go forward. 


The root of the word "Sraddha", faith, is related 
to "hrd", "hgidaya", the heart. "Sraddha" is to 
do from the heart those things which are true. 
"Satyam" is truth in the sense of "Being" itself, 
that which is, that which endures. The text says 
that the combination of wife and husband is like 
the combination of faith and truth. "Sraddha 


patni, satyam yajamanah." The wife and the 
husband are asked to give their hearts-to, and 
move towards that which is genuine and true. 


Mary and Satish, we pray that this combination of 
"sraddha" and "satyam" may lead you to the hea- 
venly abode. 


Our country has been multi-religious for a 

longer time in history than any other country in 
the world. Religions have been a blessing and a 
curse to us even to this day. Religions have 
kept us separate from each other for a long time. 
That is why, I believe, most Christians and most 
Hindus feel uneasy at an inter-religious marriage 
or a blessing service like this or when a sermon 
is preached based not on one text but two texts 
from two different scriptures. Our inherited 
attitudes of fear, suspicion and separation pre- 
vent us;from coming together. Is it not time 
that we Christians and Hindus and Muslims and 
Sikhs and others overcome these attitudes of 
separation and recover the gift of human friend- 
ship? 


Different religions are different responses to 
the mystery of the divine. But too often we 
distort or even betray the original message of 
the founder. Therefore the question of truth 
and falsehood can arise within each religion, 
but not always between them. We need to grow 
together in love and truth. 


Without love, truth can become harsh. Without 
truth love can become sentimental. It is not 


enough to say we have the truth; we must become 
true in our lives. It is not enough to say love 
is the greatest virtue; we must become loving 
through loving our neighbours as ourselves. 

Unless religious values are translated into social 
virtues they are worse than useless. 


As I looked at the New Testament text I discover- 
ed that Paul mentions faith, hope and love, but 
not truth. Why not? We do not know. Possibly 
because in the living relationship of love 
between two persons questions of truth or false- 
hood do not arise. In this instance, for example, 
we cannot say truth is married to falsehood or 


-falsehood married to truth, can we? 


As I looked at the Aitareya Brahmapa text I dis- 


covered that"sraddha" and "satyam" are mentioned, 
but not love. Why not? We do not know. Possibly 
because when wife and husband are mentioned 
together love cannot be too far away. In any case, 
the quest for truth takes place in the context 


of a living and loving relationship. 


When the two texts are taken together the love 
of truth is linked.to the truth of love. 


Mary and Satish, you are already married and are 
husband and wife. You are a new family. We 

your parents, relatives and friends have now 
blessed you in the name of God. May your marriage 
be a symbol and a sign of the future, bringing 

joy and happiness to you and mutual enrichment 

to two families, two religions and two cultures, 
as you move togther in the pilgrimage of life. 


Amen. 


COMING EVENTS 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR ISLAMIC STUDIES - 13 May - 3 August 1985 


Jointly sponsored by the Prelature of Marawi and the Peter G. Gowing Memorial Research Center. For 


information write: 
Philippines. 


The Peter G. Gowing Memorial Research Center, Islamic City of Marawi, Lanao del Sur, 


SUMMER SCHOOL ON ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 1985 - 18-27 July 1985 


To be held residentially at the Centre for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Selly Oak 
The Secretary, Centre for the Study of Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, B29 6LQ, U.K. 


Colleges, Birmingham, UK. For information write: 


INTERNATIONAL COLLOQUIUM, 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS - 21-25 July 1985 





To be held at Dublin, Ireland, on the theme, "Reconciliation in Jewish-Christian Relations: 
For information write: 


Tolerance or Shared Responsibility?" 
D-6148 Heppenheim, Federal Republic of Germany. 


PERSPECTIVES ON ISLAM: 


Mutual 
ICCJ, Martin Buber House, Werlestrasse 2, 


STUDIES FOR CHRISTIANS AND MUSLIMS —- 21-27 July 1985 





A conference at Decatur, Georgia, USA, sponsored by the Task Force on Christian-Muslim Relations of the 


National Council of Christ in the USA; 


the Islamic Science Foundation of Westchester County, New York; 


and the Duncan Black Macdonald Center for the Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, Hartford 


Seminary. For information write: 
77 Sherman Street, Hartford, CT 06105, USA. 


Dr. R. Marston Speight, Task Force on Christian-Muslim Relations, 


SIXTH MEETING OF THE WORKING GROUP ON DIALOGUE 


The Working Group of the WCC Sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths, whose membership was 
newly constituted by the Central Committee following the Sixth Assembly, met 11-15 March 1985 in 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, in the United Kingdom. Impressions of the meeting are offered below by Dr. Jan 
van Butselaar of the Netherlands, who represented the WCC's Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 
(CWME). The article following by Professor Diana Eck, is the text of her report as Moderator to the 
Working Group,,,..The -complete,Minutes of the meeting are available. 


DIALOGUE AND MISSION 


JAN VAN BUTSELAAR 


1. As a representative on behalf of CWME, I had 
the priwilege to attend the meeting of the Dia- 
logue Working Group of the World Council of 
Churches, the first meeting of this group since 
the Vancouver Assembly of 1983. It must be clear 
that I am not trying to give a full report of 

the meeting - that will be edited by the Dialogue 
staff - but a (subjective) appreciation of the 
proceedings by a - be it rather interested - 
observer. 


2. A highlight of the meeting was the report 
given by the new Moderator of the Group, Dr. 
Diana L. Eck, who, as she told us, was always 
introduced by her grandmother to friends as "a 
missionary in India". Although Dr. Eck had tried 
in vain - to give her relative another idea of 
her work and interest, it is clear that dialogue 
with mission started for her already some time 
ago! In her presentation, entitled A Perspective 
on Dialogue: Looking Ahead, she gave first a 
very helpful survey of the history of Dialogue 
within the WCC. The attention to this theme in 
Vancouver was characterized by her as "affirmed 
and forgotten". Looking ahead, she quoted 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith - who, by the way, was 
quoted in this meeting almost as much as the 
Apostle Paul in some missionary gatherings - and 
his description of growth in dialogue. The first 
stage is that of "we Christians" and "they (the 
others)". The second stage is characterized by 
the "we-you" relationship, ranging from "we-to- 
you" to "we-with-you". A final step might be 

"we all about us". Edinburgh 1910 spoke and 
acted in the first-stage language ("we-they"), 
today much proclamation and witness is shaped 

by "we-to-you". But in One World ("oikoumene") 
we must learn to use the "we Christians" along- 
side, for instance, our Muslim and Jewish neigh- 
bours. For D. Eck it was clear that dialogue is 
the foundation for One World. 


There was a good and open discussion on this 
report. Voices were heard who wanted to stress 
the centrality of dialogue for the future of the 
ecumenical movement, for example, by bringing out 
the anti-dialogue character of the Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry (BEM) report. But there 
were also more balanced reactions, asking for a 
serious theological research on the place of dia- 
logue in the Missio Dei, for a review of the. 
Guidelines in the light of the experiences of the 
last ten years. A remarkable declaration came 
from one of the Working Group members, formerly 
more related to CWME, who affirmed the priority 
of mission over dialogue for the Church. 


3. Then the different tasks of the Dialogue 
staff came to the fore, presented clearly by each 


of them. I mention here only some extremely 
interesting points out of their impressive work. 
A most promising plan was developed in relation 
to dialogue with the Jews: a plan to make direct 
contact between African and Jewish theologians 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament that, 
as was said, made the impression in Africa to be 
as much part of its culture as it is of Israel's 
culture. Dr. Kofi Asare Opoku from Ghana and 
Nigeria will organize this meeting, if possible 
in collaboration with the All Africa Conference 
of Churched (AACC). 


Another interesting discovery was that dialogue 
with traditional religions is fundamentally 
different from dialogue with people of other 
living faiths. It became evident that this did 
not foremost take place outside Christianity, but 
within it, that is, within Christians themselves. 
Those who come from a traditional religious back- 
ground have to face that dialogue every day 
within themselves, or within them-extended-selves, 
in their family, in their community. And al-_ 
though some Asian Christians witnessed to living 
in fact also such a double loyalty towards two 
religious/cultural traditions, the impact of 
dialogue for that continent seemed rather to be 
with non-Christians than inner-Christian. 


A third and very interesting discovery was made 
when dialogue was discussed in relation to new 
religious movements and/or religious movements 
of a conservative/aggressive nature. For not all 
those movements are oriented towards the libera- 
tion of humankind or towards preserving this 
world, or towards the creation of a more human 
society. And, as one group member put it, he 
was not a pluralist as his people had to suffer 
oppression from them. From Korea a clear veto 
was heard against dialogue with the Unification 
Church. Even the idea grew that the Working 
Group should collect information on some, probably 
not so harmless, movements for the use of the 
member churches - but that idea was soon dropped 
since it seemed to represent the opposite of what 
the word dialogue stood for. Anyway, the limits 
of dialogue came clearly within sight of the 
participants; and hence the difficult question: 
how to define these limits in an honest way, also 
honest towards the non-Christian partners? 


4. From the Catholic Secretariat for Non- 
Christians, Father Marcello Zago was present. 

He commented on the good relationship between 
the Working Group and the Secretariat. In Roman 
Catholic circles, a statement was made in 1984, 
approved by Pope John Paul II, entitled: The 
Attitude of the Church towards the Followers of 


Other Religions: Reflections and Orientations on 


Dialogue and Mission (Current Dialogue 7, Autumn 
1984, pp. 16-21, 24). It was regretted that this 


statement was not discussed within the broader 
ecumenical movement, since the issue seems to 
concern all Christians. Otherwise, the programme 
of the Secretariat was very much the same as that 
of the Working Group, be it that it was stated 
that the Secretariat also had to look for ways to 
adapt the message of the Catholic Church to the 
understanding of other religions. 


5. Of much interest was the start of the debate 
on the Theological Significance of Other Faiths. 
Two members of the Working Group made the first 
efforts to get the discussion going. Dr. Crack- 
nell from England had discovered that at the 
beginning of this century the other religions 

were taken more seriously (in mission) than in 

the second half of this era. His question was 
how to lipk Christ not only with Jesus of Nazareth, 
but also with other religions. Dr. Duraisingh 
from India saw an interesting movement in (the 
theology of) mission: from church-centred it 
became Christ-centred; from there, it becomes 
today God-centred and may move to spirit-centred 
in the future. That gave him the liberty to ask 
if the redemptive action of God took place only 

in 1-30 A.D., or also in other times and places. 
Jesus Christ should be used more paradigmatically, 
the Church should be seen as a sign and instru- 
ment of the new humanity. Indeed, a new spiritua- 
lity was needed, according to Dr. Duraisingh, 

but then in the sense of openness to the Spirit. 


These contributions produced a first discussion, 
showing the importance and the complexity of the 
question. 


6. Mention should be made as well of the intro- 
duction to the dialogue-at-work in England. The 
British Council of Churches has a special secretary 
for this work, and several churches try to 
materialize the commitment to dialogue, though it 
cannot be said that it is lived as a priority by 
the churches. 


7. At almost every point in this meeting, mention 
was made of the relationship between Dialogue and 
Mission. In her report, Dr. Eck gave, besides 
many allusions to mission in general, close 
attention to the relationship with CWME. Although 
Emilio Castro was quoted ("mission implies an 
attitude of dialogue"), the report was critical 

of the Melbourne Conference on this point. It 

was understood that dialogue was not seen as a 
threat to mission, but it was not entirely clear 
how it shaped mission today. The Moderator saw 
three points of joint action with CWME: Gospel 
and Culture (culture being shaped in many parts 

of the world by other traditions than Christianity), 
Good News to the Poor (the poor being in the 
majority non-Christian), and Resistance as Mission 
(the importance of e.g. the teaching of Gandhi). 
The Director of Dialogue,Rev. Ariarajah, asked 

for a clear description of the questions concern- 
ing dialogue and mission: Was dialogue seen as 
opposing mission? Was dialogue seen as identical 
with mission? Was dialogue seen as questioning 
mission? At a later stage,Rev. Ariarajah asked 
himself how mission could be understood in the 
light of other faiths, especially "mission words" 
like proclamation, salvation and conversion. 

It seemed to him that there was a possibility of 
linking the "theological significance" research 
with "Gospel and Culture" although he was left 
also with a few questions on this point. A good 
discussion followed in the group specializing in 


this issue. In the end, the Working Group accept- 
ed that cooperation with CWME was needed, aimed 

at (a) a study of the statements that have already 
been made by the WCC on the relation between 
dialogue and mission; (b) an exchange of experi- 
ences in dialogue and mission in the last twenty 
years; (c) a new study on the biblical teaching 
concerning dialogue and mission; (d) research 

on how "theological significance", "Gospel and 
Culture" and "unity of the Church and the renewal 
of the human community" can be closely linked: 

(e) a study on the relationship amemg Church, 
world and kingdom. 


8. By way of conclusion, a few remarks that may 
be helpful to understand the life of Dialogue and 
to further future relationships between Dialogue 
and CWME. 

a) It seems indeed very important to underline 
the necessity of dialogue with people of 
living faiths and ideologies. In mission, 
dialogue has always been experienced as an 
important means of bearing witsess te Jesus 
Christ, though not every missionary from 
whatever colour or confession has always been 
an illustration of that basic principle. 

The experiences Dialogue has gathered during 
the last ten years are most valuable pieces 
of ecumenical learning. 

b) One of these experiences of Dialogue is that 
you can hardly speak of dialogue-singular, 

but that you have to speak of dialogue-plural. 
For the shape, the quality and the aim of 
dialogue depend not only on the intention of 
the Christian partner but very much also on 
the expectation of the other. A Jewish- 
Christian dialogue can hardly be compared 

with a Sikh-Christian dialogue. As mentioned 
above, the "internal" dialogue(s) with tradi- 
tional religions(s) (:) are so different from 
any other dialogue that they need quite a 
different set of standards and methods; 

they have still to be elaborated. The question 
may even be asked if this Working Group is 

the best place to realize this task. 

c) In the discussion on new religious movements 
it became clear that dialogue also has its — 
limits. That puts before the ecumenical move- 
ment the urgent question to define the cri- 
teria of "religion", or: which truth-content 
do you need to recognize in another religion 
before you can start dialogue? As in the 
quest for the theological signficance of 
people of other living faiths, the Christians 
have to decide that among themselves, by 
their own standards, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


If dialogue has to become a major concern for 
the Church, this theological debate should be 
lived through with all parts of the ecumenical 
movement, not just with a few who have already 
been initiated into dialogue. 
d) A very serious question is whether the pre- 
sent dialogue experience in the ecumenical 
movement can be evaluated in a critical sense 
in the coming years. The Working Group al- 
ready raised the question of reviewing the 
Guidelines - but should this evaluation not 
go further? Questions to consider could be: 
How "western" is the present interpretation 
of dialogue in the WCC? How representative 
are our partners in Dialogue of the people of 


(continued on p.12) 


A PERSPECTIVE ON DIALOGUE: LOOKING AHEAD 


DIANA L. ECK 


This is an exciting and critical time for the 
work of Dialogue in the World Council of Churches. 
As a Working Group, we gather here in Swanwick 
for the first time, representing in microcosm 
something of the splendid diversity of the 
Christian churches, and resolving to work to- 
gether, united in a common task. Some of the 
questions we will face in our work together are 
similar, in structure and form, to questions that 
emerge in dialogue. What do we make of the fact 
of our diversity? Can we find differences of 
perspective to be a strength, rather than a 
threat?’ Can we find common ground, and rejoice 
in what unites us? As Christians, we are united 
in the household of Christ, as members of one 
body. In dialogue, we seek the basis of com- 
munity with other households of faith. Ina 
world of division, suspicion, and fear this task 
is an urgent one for the ecumenical movement. 


As we begin our work together, we must first take 
stock of where we are. Here at this juncture, 

we look back over what has been achieved in the 
area of dialogue since 1971, when the Dialogue 
sub-unit was first established by the Central 
Committee in Addis Ababa. We look forward to 

the future of Dialogue, which we as a group must 
take an active hand in shaping. We look around 
us, here in Great Britain and in countless other 
places in today's world, seeing sobering evidence 
of the critical need for dialogue. And we look 
broadly at the scope of WCC programmes and pri- 
orities, considering the work of Dialogue, not 

as isolated in a single sub-unit, but as an 
integral part of the work and the thinking of the 
whole ecumenical movement. In bringing about 

the One World we envision, we must think and work 
in cooperation with those with whom we share 

this world - our neighbours of other faiths. 


Dialogue, Nairobi to Vancouver 


I will attempt to sketch here, with but the 
broadest of strokes, what I see to have been the 
movement in Dialogue in the period from the 
Nairobi to the Vancouver Assemblies. There are 
others here who have seen this movement far more 
closely and clearly than I. In reviewing this 
work, our former moderator, Dirk Mulder, has 
described it as twofold: (1) reflecting about 
dialogue from within an ecumenical Christian 
perspective, and (2) engaging in dialogue with 
people of other religious traditions. It was at 
the Nairobi Assembly in 1975 that dialogue was 
first on the agenda, under the theme of "Seeking 
Community". A commitment to overcome barriers, 
to recognize our interdependence, and "to work 
together as one community, encouraging the dif- 
ferent communities of faith", had already 
emerged from a multi-lateral dialogue in Colombo 
in 1974. At Nairobi, seeking community in dia- 
logue with people of other faiths became, for 
the first time, a visible and even controversial 
issue for the churches. Some voiced the concern 
that an emphasis on dialogue would be a threat 
to Christian mission and evangelism. Others, 
especially Christians from Asia who live in a 
context of community with Hindus, Buddhists, or 
Muslims, argued persuasively that the time had 
now come for Christians to take seriously their 


responsibility for dialogue in a world of religi- 
ous pluralism. 


From the controversy of the Nairobi Assembly 
emerged a mandate for the Dialogue sub-unit to 
prepare for the churches some "Guidelines for 
Dialogue". Thus, the Nairobi Assembly launched 

a new and fruitful phase for both the task of 
reflecting upon dialogue and engaging in dialogue. 


Our commitment to reflect upon the subject of 
dialogue and give guidance to the churches began 
in earnest with the Chiang Mai Theological Con- 
sultation in 1977. The focus at Chiang Mai was 
important: Dialogue in Community. Our discussion 
of dialogue was not to begin with theological 
positions, but was to begin with a grounding in 
the living context of community. As Stanley 
Samartha, the first Director of the Dialogue sub- 
unit, who guided its work through formative years, 
put it: "Dialogue is less a concept to be dis- 
cussed than a relationship to be developed between 
neighbours", Although the Chiang Mai Consultation 
was set in an important Buddhist centre in North- 
ern Thailand, we should remember that it was 

first and foremost a Christian ecumenical dis- 
cussion about dialogue - the first of its kind. 
Its purpose was primarily to ask questions of 
ourselves, and to hear the questions being asked 
of us in the Buddhist context of Chiang Mai: 

How will Christians, aware of the rich diversity 
of human religious life, understand , speak with, 
and work with their neighbours of other faiths? 
How might dialogue in community change the ways 

we think of ourselves and live in community with 
others? Chiang Mai turned new soil, planted new 
seeds, and produced what were to become the Guide- 
lines on Dialogue. These Guidelines, refined by 
the Working Group at Mt. St. Benedict in Trinidad 
in 1978, were approved later that year as an 
official document of the WCC and were distributed 
widely to the churches for discussion and response. 


The Chiang Mai statement and the Guidelines on 
Dialogue attempt to clarify for us, as Christians, 
how we understand dialogue and how we might enter 
into dialogue. Here dialogue is seen not simply 
as an activity of meetings and conferences, but 

as "a way of living out Christian faith in relation- 
ship and commitment to those neighbours with whom 
Christians share towns, cities, nations, and the 
earth as a whole". The Guidelines stand as a 
major achievement of our work in the years 

Nairobi to Vancouver, even though they are but 

a beginning. Still we are speaking of but one 
aspect of the sub-unit's work on dialogue: 
Reflection among Christians on the subject of 
dialogue. 


During these years, the Dialogue sub-unit also 
sponsored and engaged in dialogue activities with 
people of other religious traditions. Most were 
bilateral, and most involved a particular topic 
or focus. For example, in 1978 there were two 
dialogues on the subject of Humanity's Relation 
to Nature: one between Christians and Buddhists, 
held in Sri Lanka, and one between Christians and 
adherents of traditional religions, held in 
Yaoundé in the Cameroons. In 1981, there was a 
Christian-Hindu dialogue in Rajpur, North India, 


on the understanding of social justice: 
Religious Resources for a Just Society.. 


Throughout this period of work, Christians and 
Jews continued a bi-lateral series of dialogues 
under the cooperative auspicies of such groups 
as the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish 
People (CCJP) and the International Jewish Com- 
mittee for Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), 
and the sub-unit on Dialogue of the WCC. The 
careful working out of guidelines for Jewish- 
Christian dialogue culminated in the document 
Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue presented to the Working Group in Bali 
in January 1982 and "received and commended to 
the churches for study and action" by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the WCC in July 1982. 


Such bi-lateral dialogues have been fruitful, 

and the development of joint intermediary 
structures for facilitating such dialogue, as 
have emerged in the case of Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, provides one possible model for further 
work in bi-lateral dialogue. An initial meeting, 
jointly sponsored by the World Muslim Congress 
and the WCC in 1982 began to lay the foundation 
for future and sustained bi-lateral dialogue with 
Muslims. This will require work in the period 
ahead. We shall have to discuss here the desira- 
bility of developing bi-lateral guidelines for 
dialogue with Muslims, with Hindus and Buddhists, 
etc., and we shall have to discuss benefits and 
limitations of bi-lateral as opposed to tri- 
lateral or multi-lateral dialogue. 


Multi-lateral dialogue has also been important 

in the growth of our understanding of One World, 
although there have been but two WCC sponsored 
multi-lateral dialogues. The first I have 
mentioned, on the subject of "world community", 
held in Colombo in 1974, prior to the Nairobi 
Assembly. The second was a multi-faith consulta- 
tion on the "meaning of life", which took place 
in Mauritius in January of 1983. It was properly 
a pre-Assembly consultation for those of other 
religious traditions who were to be guests at 

the Vancouver Assembly. We reflected together on 
the Assembly theme of "Life", which we who are 
Christians find in Jesus Christ, the Life of the 
World, and which those of other traditions affirm 
and celebrate in different, deep and compelling 
ways. Mauritius marked a real turning point in 
dialogue. We found ways to share our worship; 

we stretched our minds and opened our hearts in 
discussion. We created, in microcosm and for one 
week, the kind of world community we seek. The 
message drafted by this multi-lateral group and 
sent to the Vancouver Assembly was a strong 
affirmation of dialogue, and a challenge to extend 
the work of dialogue into all concerns that are 
properly global, such as the concern for peace 
and justice: "We want to stress the genuine 
importance and value of dialogue. By dialogue we 
mean speaking and listening with openness to one 
another in a common search for understanding. 

And by dialogue we also mean acting together, 
hand in hand, as allies in our common work for 
justice and peace. We must not imagine that such 
global issues as peace and justice can be under- 
taken, or even addressed in a meaningful way, by 
any one religious tradition alone. For we are 
not alone in this world. We share our world with 
people of all cultures, races, and religions, 

and our future is one." 


The challenge to the WCC, and indeed to all world- 
wide religious organizations, is that we not 
"go it alone", so to speak. The very issues to 


which we bring our concern as Christians - 
peacemaking in a world of rising militarism, 
promoting justice in a world of unconscionable 
disparities in wealth - are not concerns which 
we, as Christians can address, or ought to 
address, alone. They are global issues; they 
require a recognition of our inter-relatedness 
and inter-dependence as a human family. To 
construct a new world order based on inter- 
relatedness and inter-dependence, we cannot "go 
it alone". We must build the foundations of this 
new order into the very process by which we work. 
The means we use must be congruent with the end 


_we wish to achieve. 


Dialogue in Vancouver: Affirmed and Forgotten 


In many ways, dialogue was 
at the Vancouver Assembly. There were fifteen 
guests of other faiths, as compared to but five 
in Nairobi. Pauline Webb, who had participated 
in the Mauritius consultation and who preached 

at the opening worship, included an appreciation 
of dialogue in her sermon. She said, "We are 
discovering that in dialogue with fellow seekers 
after truth our hearts are opened to receive new 
insights. Let us meet as those who have nothing 
to defend, and everything to share." Philip 
Potter, in his General Secretary's report, said, 
"Even as wa reverence Christ, so must we reverence 
those with whom we have dialogue, as an encounter 
of life with life. In a profound sense, Christ 
is present beside the other, putting his claim 
upon us." Professor Vitaly Borovoy of the Lenin- 
grad Theological Academy stressed that "dialogue 
with people of other faiths and ideologies, with 
all people of good will, is our responsibility 

in the sight of God." 


visible and affirmed 


Dialogue was mentioned in plenary sessions as a 
concept it was important to include, a base that 
was important to touch, in proper ecumenical dis- 
course. And that is important, in its own right. 
However, the kind of vision sought by the Mauritius 
consultation did not emerge. For the most part, 
the ecumenical Christian movement seemed to be 
"going it alone." The primary locus of dialogue 
was under the heading "Witnessing in a Divided 
World", and there was scarcely a word of dialogue 
spoken in relation to our concern for the poor, 

or our concern for peace and justice. Perhaps 

the clearest visible acknowledgment that the 

world in which we seek peace is One World was the 
participation of our guests from the various 
religious traditions in the vigil for peace on 

the eve of Hiroshima day. For the rest, Christians 
continued to speak of urgent global concerns as 

if we lived in a world unpeopled by those of 

other faiths. 


We should also remember, however, that the 
strongest message on the urgency of dialogue was 
delivered to the Assembly by the people of Van- 
couver. They came by the hundreds to each of the 
public panels and discussions on dialogue held 
during the Assembly at the Asian Centre Auditorium. 
Coming from the multi-religious context of Van- 
couver, their eagerness to hear serious discussion 
of the issues of dialogue was itself a sign of 

the future. 


Beyond Vancouver: Thinking and Working in Dialogue 


toward One World 


As we move into the period of work ahead, we need 
to think creatively about the further role of 
dialogue in the work of the WCC. We have begun 
the process of Christian reflection about 


dialogue, and this we must continue. We have 
begun to engage in dialogue, and this we must 
continue. However, looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of Geneva and the work of the WCC, 
dialogue is not only a "subject" we discuss, and 
dialogue is not only a "process" we facilitate. 
Dialogue is also a "way of thinking" and a "way 
of working" that should enter widely into the 
concerns and programmes of the WCC. Dialogue is 
a way of thinking about our concerns as Christians 
that is continually in conversation with those 
with whom we share the world, the One World. 
Dialogue is a way of working on those concerns 
that is in active engagement with our neighbours. 
Dialogue is a way of thinking and working, in 
Geneva and in the programmes of the WCC, that is 
relentlessly relational, inquiring after the 
concerns and responses of our neighbours. It is 
a way of thinking and working that is ecumenical 
in the widest sense of the term: acknowledging 
the fact that this is One World. 


As Wilfred Cantwell Smith has put it, our growth 
in dialogue moves through several stages, as we 
expand what it is we mean when we say "we". At 
first, it might be "we" Christians talking about 
a "they", the Buddhists, for example. The 
Edinburgh Conference in 1910 was a "we'' and 
"they" conference. A next step is where "we" 
talk to "you", and much of the language of pro- 
clamation and witness is still shaped by this 
mode of thought. If there is real listening and 
mutuality, "we" talk with "you", and this is 
dialogue. A final step might be when "we all" 
talk to "one another" about "us", At this point, 
dialogue is not an event or a project which 
enhances our mutual understanding. It becomes 
the foundation for a new kind of community. 
Gandhi also had this vision of the expansion of 
the "we": gradually enlarging the group of people 
we call "family" or "household" to include a 
wider and wider circle, until there is at least 
some sense in which we can think of the human 
family as one, or at least as a community of 
families. At the Vancouver Assembly, we heard 
Philip Potter speak of the oikos, the "household" 
of faith. Our challenge is to find ways to 

think and work our way into the creation of a 
household that includes the entire oikoumene, 

the "whole inhabited earth." 


The oikoumene, to Alexander the Great, meant the 
"whole inhabited earth". And ecumenical means 
worldwide, global. The WCC fosters, among 
Christians, the capacity and indeed the responsi- 
bility, to think of ourselves not only as members 
of a particular church and denomination, but as 
members-one-of-another in a Christian family 

that extends throughout the world. Ecumenical 
thinking, as Christians, means that we will 

frame our concerns and make our commitments as 
part of a worldwide family. We will listen to 
the voices of Christians in East Berlin, on the 
West Bank, in South Africa, and in the South 
Bronx. For our household, though far-flung, is 
one. 


But the One World is not only the Christian 

world. That is an obvious fact. We Christians 

are not the only family in the oikoumene. The 
“whole inhabited earth" is one of many households 
of faith. This has always been the case, of 
course, but our awareness of this fact of religi- 
ous diversity, and our responsibility for response, 
has changed radically in the past two generations. 


My grandmother, for instance, when she came to the 
United States from Sweden in 1911, had only one 


book: the Bible in Swedish. She had never met 
a Hindu or Muslim. She had never read the 
Bhagavad Gita or heard the Koran recited. Until 
the day she died, she thought of me and intro- 
duced me to her friends as "my granddaughter, 
who is a missionary in India." What else, in 
her worldview, could I possibly be doing there? 


Without diminishing in the least the integrity 

of her faith, I have to say that to be a Christian 
is, for me, radically different than it was for 
her. I have lived for years in India, in the 
sacred city of Banaras. I have seen the faith 

of Hindus, as they embrace the joys of life and 
the struggle with the sorrows of death. I have 
prayed in a Hindu temple. I have stood in the 
stillness of a mosque. I have sat in a Buddhist 
meditation hall. And I cannot bracket these 
things, and put them aside, when I consider what 
it is to be a Christian today, living in relation- 
ship with my friends and colleagues of other 
faiths. 


For most of Christian history, when we considered 
our relation to those of other faiths, we used 
the language my grandmother knew well: mission, 
witness, and evangelism. In rethinking what 
these terms mean today, with over half of our 
member churches in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, and with a growing knowledge of and 
respect for our neighbours, the word "dialogue" 
will come to have a major and central role. 


In One World, we can no longer afford an attitude 
in which "we" speak about "them", or even to 
"them". Without in the least losing our cherished 
and particular roots as Christians, we Christians 
must seek ways to speak of a "we" alongside, for 
instance, our Muslim and Jewish neighbours, in 
addressing the concerns of our common world. 
Muhammad Talbi, a Muslim professor from Tunisia, 
has helped us on our way, as he struggles to see 
what umma, the Muslim "community", might mean, 

as Muslim seek a wider community. That was in 

the Mauritius consultation, and there Art Solomon, 
of the Ojibway nation of Canada, blessed us on 

our way, as he gathered us into a circle, lighted 
some sacred sage in a seashell, and fanned the 
fragrant smoke into our nostrils. 





Our first task is beginning to understand one 
another. How important Islam is in our One 
World today, and how relatively few of us as 
Christians know anything about Islam. How im- 
portant the Hindu and Buddhist traditions have 
been in framing the culture and shaping the 
thought of all Asia, and how relatively few of 
us have more than a passing acquaintance with 
these traditions. As Krister Stendahl has often 
pointed out, we pledge ourselves in the Ten 
Commandments not to bear false witness against 
ovr neighbours. But we do not know our neigh- 
bours, and how often do we bear false witness, 
not out of malice or out of intent to distort 
the face of our neighbours, but out of sheer 
ignorance. 


Understanding the "other" is important, but that 
is not all we learn from dialogue. As one Jewish 
participant in the Mauritius consultation put it, 
"We need to understand the other, but we also 
need the other in order to understand ourselves." 
Dialogue is a reflexive process. In coming to 
see the world, its meaning and coherence and 
hope, through the eyes of another, we see our- 
selves more clearly as well. 
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Dialogue in the Work of the WCC 


The January/February issue of One World outlines 
the programme priorities of the WCC as they re- 
late to the various units and sub-units. And 
these programme priorities are seen to cut across 
the work of the units and sub-units as well. 

Using this as a starting point, let me indicate 
what I think it might mean for Dialogue to become, 
not simply one sub-unit of the work of the WCC, 
but a way of thinking and working in One World 
that informs and shapes many of its programmes. 


This concern for a fuller integration of Dia- 
logue in the work of the WCC is not new. Indeed, 
at the Dialogue Core Group meeting in Chambesy, 
following the Nairobi Assembly nearly a decade 
ago, the hope was expressed for "close links and, 
whenever possible, collaboration between diffe- 
rent units and sub-units in implementing pro- 
gramme proposals". Although some collaboration 
has been achieved, there is clearly more work 
ahead as we move forward from Vancouver. Pre- 
sented are but a few examples of areas of work 
that would be enhanced by the perspective of 
Dialogue and by the active presence and input of 
people of other faiths. 


UNIT ONE: FAITH AND WITNESS 


The Commission on World Mission and Evangelism 


The CWME is continually in the process of re- 
thinking the meaning of mission and evangelism 

in One World. The issue of dialogue has been 
discussed periodically in the context of the work 
of CWME, and it has been affirmed repeatedly, 
especially in the period following Nairobi, that 
dialogue is not a threat to Christian mission 

and evangelism. As Emilio Castro, then the 
Director of the CWME, put it in his plenary 
address to the Melbourne Conference on World 
Mission and Evangelism in 1980, "Mission implies 
an attitude of dialogue". We all affirm this, 
and yet I suspect it is not entirely clear to 

any of us just what dialogue means for mission. 
The documents of the Melbourne Conference include, 
still, relatively little talk of "dialogue", 

and rather a preponderant use of one-way language - 
"to proclaim", "to announce", "to confess". 

This is important language, but only if we under- 
stand it to be balanced with the language of 
listening and mutuality. As D.C. Mulder has put 
the matter to us, "It is the mission of the church 
to be in dialogue today". Most of us would 

agree that the age of triumphalist mission and 
evangelism is past. But the age of dialogical 
mission — our mission to be both bearers and 
hearers of the good news of God - has not yet 
come into its own. It is not enough to affirm 
that dialogue is "not a threat" to mission. We 
must struggle as Christians, in dialogue with 
Hindus or Jews, to understand how dialogue re- 
shapes and challenges our understanding of what 
mission is. 


For the future, one programme theme of the CWME 
will be that of Gospel and Culture. Here Dia- 
logue and CWME must work together, for it is 
clear that "culture" in most parts of the world 
has been, and for the most part continues to be, 
shaped by religious traditions other than Chris-— 
tianity. To discuss Gospel and Culture implies 
a very serious effort at dialogue. Another 
programme emphasis is to grow in our understand- 
ing of mission and evangelism as "good news to 
the poor". Here again, we must join hands with 


‘essays of Tolstoy. 


CWME, recognizing that many if not most of the 
world's poor, whom we must serve, and to whom we 
must listen for God's prophetic word, are not 
Christian poor. To listen to the poor, means to 
be in dialogue. A third programme emphasis of 
CWME is to be a continued study of non-violent 
resistence as a form of Christian obedience to 
God. Here too, Christians have an opportunity 

to grow in dialogue. Our global inter-relatedness 
is demonstrated nowhere more clearly than in the 
non-violent thought and action of Gandhi. 
Gandhi's own Hindu and Jain roots in traditions 
of ahimsa, or non-violence, were nourished by 

the Sermon on the Mount and by the Christian 

In turn, Martin Luther King's 
Christian roots in traditions of non-violence, 
were deeply nourished by the thought of Gandhi. 


The Faith and Order Commission 


Faith and Order looks at the theological founda- 
tions for Christian unity, and in its long study 
of Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, it has done 
important and generative theological work. While 
affirming the importance of Christian unity and 
our understanding of Christian diversity, we 
cannot but yearn for the day when Faith and Order 
takes up in earnest an equally urgent theological 
task: rethinking our understanding of ourselves 
as Christians in the context of a religiously 
plural world. We have begun this task in the 
Chiang Mai consultation, but there is still a long 
way to go in responding to the challenge of 
religious pluralism. How do we account theologi- 
cally for the fact of human religious diversity? 
How do we think, theologically, as Christians 
increasingly conscious of the work of Hindu or 
Muslim theologians? Our new world situation is 
as challenging to us, theologically, as was Greek 
rationalist thought in the first century, or as 
the Copernican revolution and the emergence of 
scientific thought. Theology has had to come to 
grips with Aristotle, just as theology has had 

to come to grips with science and with the fact 
that the sun does not circle the earth. Coming 
to grips with the world's religious pluralism is 
equally challenging to Christian theology today. 
As Wilfred Cantwell Smith has put it, "Not only 
are Christian answers not the only answers, but 
Christian questions are not the only questions." 
Smith, writing nearly twenty years ago now, 
predicted: "The time will soon be with us when 

a theologian who attempts to work out his position 
unaware that he does so as a member of a world 
community in which other theologians equally 
intelligent, equally devout, equally moral, are 
Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, and unaware that his 
readers are likely perhaps to be Buddhists, or 

to have Muslim husbands or Hindu colleagues - 
such a theologian is as hopelessly out of date 

as one who attempts to construct an intellectual 
position unaware that Aristotle has thought, or 
unaware that the earth is a minor planet in a 
galaxy that is vast only by terrestrial standards." 
That time has clearly come, and in the next 
period of our WCC work, we look forward to closer 
collaboration with the Faith and Order Commission 
on the theological tasks of One World. 

UNIT TWO: JUSTICE AND SERVICE 

It is especially crucial that Dialogue, which 
until now has been largely in the doman of Unit 
I, become a way of thinking and working in Unit 
II as well. We recall the concern of the Mauritius 
consultation that global concerns, such as peace, 
justice and development, are not suited to an 
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exclusively Christian approach. The very inter- 
relatedness and inter-dependence we wish to 
foster in One World is subverted by a unilateral 
approach. ; 


The Churches' Participation in Development 


As Christians we raise the question, what is the 
meaning of "development" in relation to religious 
and ethical values? This, however, is not a 
subject of concern to Christians alone, for 
people throughout the developing world who do not 
wish to duplicate the patterns of Western material- 
ism, whether capitalist or communist, are asking 
about the ethical foundations of a new society. 
Religious perspectives on "power" is a subject 
far too important to One World for Christians to 
be discussing in the absence of neighbours of 
other faiths. The issue of power in relation to 
the poor, and the empowerment of the poor, has 
been effectively addressed by Marx, Mao and 
Gandhi, as well as by the liberation theologies 
and movements of the Christian world. In South 
Asia, for instance, some of the most creative 
grassroots thinking about the meaning of "devlop- 
ment" is taking place in the Gandhian movements 
and in the Sarvodaya movement of Sri Lanka. 

Since the "I" of the DFI, the ideologies concern, 
has been moved, now, to the CCPD, we look forward 
to cooperating on what is historically a shared 
concern: the dialogue of religion and ideology. 
As we move forward in our thinking as Christians 
on the question of "development", we must do so 
in full partnership with our neighbours of other 
faiths and ideologies who are thinking creatively 
in this area. 


The Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs 


The CCIA attends to the role and responsibility 
of the WCC in international affairs. Because of 
the religious dimensions of many aspects of inter- 
national affairs, especially in times of tension 
or crisis, it is essential that the Dialogue sub- 
unit work in close cooperation with the CCIA. 

It is obyious in this area that Christians cannot 
and should not "go it alone", but must work in 
ongoing dialogue with Muslims, Jews, Hindus, 
Sikhs, Buddhists and adherents of traditional 
religions. In a divided world, we must work for 
more honest and vigorous communication and deeper 
understanding. This we cannot do without our 
partners in dialogue, even those with whom we 
disagree. The goal of dialogue, after all, is 
not to eliminate differences, but to understand 
them and to achieve agreement and cooperation in 
spite of them. 


Religious fanaticism, including violence and 
chauvinism in the name of religion, is a serious 
problem in many parts of the world. It cuts 
across religious traditions and is of common 
concern, Many participants in the Mauritius 
consultation agreed that the world today is most 
deeply divided, not between religions, but be- 
tween those in each religious tradition who hold 
their faith in a close-fisted and narrow way, 

and those in each religious tradition who hold 
their faith in an open-handed and generous way. 
It is the difference between those who feel their 
-faith to be secure only by building walls, and 
those who feel firmly grounded in faith by virtue 
of deep roots. This division today affects 
people of all religious traditions, and it should 
be addressed as a common concern. Whether in 
India, Sri Lanka, the Middle East, the Sudan 


or Great Britain, crises and tensions with an 
interreligious dimension should be addressed by 
the Dialogue sub-unit in cooperation with the 
CCIA. 


The CCIA should also work with the Dialogue sub- 
unit to find partners and allies in dialogue on 
the question of peace and disarmament. Again, an 
issue of such urgent global concern for the One 
World should involve us in strenuous efforts to 
work with our neighbours of other faiths wherever 
possible. As Jonathan Schell has put it, the 
future is no longer simply given to us in the 
nuclear age. Now it must be achieved. "We must 
become the agriculturalists of time. If we do 
not plant and cultivate it, we will never reap." 
We cannot build One World by moving ahead alone 
as Christians, no matter how diverse and divided 
our Christian world might be. 

UNIT III: EDUCATION AND RENEWAL 

The sub-unit on Education in the churches and 

the Programme on Theological Education are 

natural partners for the cooperative work of the 
sub-unit on Dialogue. Ecumenical learning expands 
our awareness of the world beyond our local church 
and home community. It facilitates what Philip 
Potter called "a global consciousness of God's 
will and way." Thus education for global cons- 
ciousness, education for citizenship in One World, 
must include concerted efforts in education about 
the worldwide Christian community and about 
religious traditions other than Christianity. 

In theological education this concern is primary, 
since pastors have such an important teaching 

role in the churches. The Dialogue sub-unit and 
the PTE have already taken steps toward a joint 
programme to be held in Malaysia in the summer 

of 1985. 


Similarly, the sub-unit on Renewal and Congre- 
gational Life explores an important area for 
dialogue - that of spirituality. Its future 
programme emphasis on spirituality might be 
pursued, in part, with the cooperation of the 
Dialogue sub-unit. In many parts of the world 
the spiritual life of Christians has already been 
deepened and enriched by the exploration of 
Eastern disciplines of prayer and meditations. 

In a sense, this dialogue is already very old 
among monks, nuns, ascetics, and men and women 

of prayer the world over. The popularization 

of spiritual disciplines in the modern world, 
however, has brought the issues of such spiritual 
exploration into the mainstream of the life of 
the churches. There is a yearning for guidance 
and new thinking here, and it can best be addressed 
by the Dialogue sub-unit in cooperation with 

RCL. 


Finally, the sub-unit on Women in Church and 
Society is a natural ally of the Dialogue sub- 
unit. Not only in the Christian tradition, but 
throughout the world in the various religious 
and cultural traditions, women are seeking to 
"define themselves". We know from experience 
in the Christian tradition that the role and 
"image" of woman has often been imposed by pre- 
dominantly male structures and hierarchies. 
Coming to define ourselves and recast the image 
of woman, speaking from our own experience of 
women, is a task which Christian, Muslin, 
Buddhist women have all shared in thse past 
decades. Even the struggle for religious legiti- 
macy, ordination, and leadership within the 
traditions has been common to, for example, 


Anglican women, Conservative and Reformed Jewish 
women, and Buddhist Soto Sect Nuns. 


As our work in Dialogue moves forward, we must be 
ever conscious of the issue of participation. 

We must think about what it means, for instance, 
for Christian men and women to enter into dia- 
logue with "men" of other faiths. Who will 
participate in our dialogue with Jews, with 
Muslims, with Hindus? Whose concerns will be 
voiced in dialogue? How can we insure that our 
dialogue includes women, and expands the network 
of women and women's religious organizations with 
whom we have contact? Might we suggest that the 
travel of women staff in the WCC be used wherever 
possible to extend our contacts with women's 
religious organizations throughout the world? 


Conclusion 


To suggest, as I have in brief, areas of coopera- 
tion between the Dialogue sub-unit and the other 


programmes of the WCC, does not mean that dialogue 


should simply be added on to the initiatives of 
other units. Much of the initiative we may have 
to take ourselves, until that day when thinking 
and working in dialogue toward One World becomes 
second-nature in the work of the WCC. What 
initiative we should take, as a catalyst for 
dialogue, is our agenda in the next few days. 


We must be clear, however, that dialogue is the 
foundation for One World. Dialogue is essential 
to relationship. 
ship to our Muslim or Jewish or Buddhist neigh- 
bours, it must be based on the mutual speaking 
and listening, giving and taking, agreeing and 
disagreeing that is dialogue. Such relationship 
does not just happen; it must be pursued with 
vigor, with care, and with sensitivity. Dialogue 
is the foundation for One World. 
seek, promote, and construct such a foundation - 
or there will be none. One World cannot be built 
on the foundation of transnational corporate 
capitalism. One World cannot be built on the 


foundation of competition and polarization between 


the superpowers. One World cannot be built on 
the foundation of science, technology, and the 
media. One World cannot be built on Christian, 
Muslim, Jewish, or Sikh triumphalism. One World 
cannot be built on the foundation of mutual fear 
and suspicion. And though we have struggled and 
are struggling hard to achieve Christian unity, 
One World cannot be built on the foundations of 
Christian unity. 


As -far as we know, One World is all we have. 
We do not have one to experiment with, to divide, 


despoil, and destroy, and one to learn to live in. 


Laying the foundations for One World is the most 
important task of our time. These foundations 
are not negotiated statements and agreements. 
These foundations are, rather, in the stockpiling 
of trust through dialogue and the creation of 
relationships that can sustain both agreements 
and disagreement. Moving forward as Christians, 
in dialogue with those of other faiths, we will 
create the foundational relationship of One 
World. Moving forward alone, we will not. 


Thinking creatively about how we may move forward 
together is, for the moment, the task of the 
sub-unit on Dialogue. With us and through us, 

may it also become the task of the entire World 
Council of Churches. 


* * * * 


Prof. Diana Eck is Professor of Comparative 
Religion and Indian Studies, Harvard University. 


We must actively 
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(BUTSELAAR, from p.6) 


living faiths? Is there any indication that 
we can grow towards a consensus on what One 
World should be, on what is evil, what is 
liberation? Since Dialogue "comes of age" 
in the ecumenical movement, such questions 
may be asked in all frankness without being 
looked upon as an opposition to dialogue. 
e) It seems that dialogue today brings together 
two important streams of concern that some- 
times are represented even in the same per- 
son. The first stream is that of the scienti- 
fic students of religion who through their 
life and study are impressed by the values 
of other religions and like to share this 
discovery with the churches and with people 
of other living faiths. Second, a group of 
Christians that lives as a minority amidst 
impressive majorities of other religious 
convictions and that cannot possibly deny 
the presence of God in those other religions. 
The first stream seems to be greatly influ- 
enced by some fine North American scholars, 
the second especially represented by Asian 
Christians. For the future of Dialogue in 
the WCC it seems important to see that these 
two streams do not follow different courses, 
and that they do not prevent experiences of 
other dialogues (Jews, traditional religions) 
from being heard and valued. 


And if we are to have a relation- 


f) Although relationships with other WCC depart- 
ments were discussed, there was no formal 
discussion of the "Ecumenical Sharing of 


Resources" in this Working Group meeting. 


The relation between dialogue and mission is 

a very delicate one. On the one hand, many 
engaged in the dialogue experience have some 
resentments against the use of the word 
mission. Sometimes this is more on emotional, 
non-scientific grounds than based on thorough 
reflection or careful listening to mission 
experiences. On the mission side, dialogue 
has been earmarked, especially from more 
conservative evangelical quarters, as the 

end of mission, as a betrayal of the Christian 
faith. It seems, though, that the time has 
come to go beyond these perceptions. Two 
arguments, therefore, are that within dialogue 
circles, the word "witness" seems to win a 
new stance; on the other hand, mission - 
already out of its own tradition - recognizes 
that the first work of a true apostle is 
always to try and understand the religious 
and cultural context of the other person, or: 
to listen before any speaking can be done. 
Out of this positive mutual recognition 

there could be fruitful cooperation between 
Dialogue and the CWME on the basis of the 
proposals of the Dialogue Working Group. 

For together we are sent to bear witness of 
the way, the truth and the life for this One 
World. 


* * * * 


Rev. Dr. Jan van Butselaar is with the Nederlands 
Zendingsraad, Amsterdam. 
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IN DIALOGUE FOR UNITY 


FRANCIS A. ARINZE 


For some years the staffs of the WCC sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and the Vatican 
Secretariat for Non-Christians have met annually to discuss their respective programmes and to explore 
the opportunities for joint work. The most recent such meeting took place in Geneva on 18-19 March 1985. 
At the opening service of worship, held as the regular Monday morning service in the Ecumenical Centre, 
the Pro-President of the Secretariat for Non-Christians, Frances A. Arinze, delivered the reflections 
that follow. Archbishop Arinze was, subsequent to this joint meeting, elevated to Cardinal by Pope John 
Paul II. We offer him our most hearty congratulations. -- ed. 


Text Eph ° 4 21-6 e 


As we gather at prayer before the Lord of all The Church "is mindful that she must harvest with 

creation this morning, we reflect on the text of that King to whom the nations were given for an 

Holy Scripture just read. St. Paul, in his inheritance (cf. Ps. 2:8) and into whose city 

epistle to the Ephesians, is concerned about the they bring gifts and presents (cf. Is. 60:4-7; 

unity of the Church. Let us reflect briefly on Apoc. 21:24)™ (Vatican II: The Church, n. 13). 

the Church as a promoter of unity through dia- The Church therefore strives "through dialogue 

logue, not only within the Church but also in and collaboration with the followers of other 

society as a whole, and with the world religions. - religions, and in witness of Christian faith and 
life, (to) acknowledge, preserve, and promote the 

Church Promoter of Unity in the World spiritual and moral goods found among these men, 
as well as the values in their society and culture” 

As followers of Christ, we are called to promote (Vatican II: Declaration on Non-Christian Religions 

the unity of all mankind, irrespective of religion, Ties 26 

culture, race, or stage of economic development. 

All peoples comprise a single community and have We thank God that the two respective departments 

a single origin, since God made the whole race of this interreligious dialogue: the Dialogue 

of men dwell over the entire face of the earth with People of Living Faiths sub-unit of the 

(cf. Acts 17:26). The final goal of all men is World Council of Churches, and the Secretariat 

the same: God alone can finally satisfy us when for Non-Christians of the Catholic Church are 

we reach our heavenly home. Moreover, God's engaged in prayer and work together. 

providence extends to all peoples. He manifests 

His goodness to all. He calls all men to be Church Promoter of Christian Unity 

saved and to come to a knowledge of the truth 

(cf. 1 Tim. 2:4). God has given the goods and Christians obviously must promote unity between 

riches of the earth for all peoples. ourselves, if we are to be credible witnesses of 
Christ before the world as a whole, and if our 

Amidst the political tensions between nations big dialogue with non-Christians is to have the desired 

and small, in a world of threatening nuclear effectiveness. Division between Christians is not 

holocaust, in a century of historic advances in according to the will of God. It is our fault. 

science and technology with their great power St. Paul charges us to do all we can to preserve 

for good or for destruction, in an age of instant the unity of the Spirit by the peace that binds 

Mass communications which make the world look us together. He reminds us that we have one 

like a village, in a world of ever widening gap faith, one hope, one Baptism, one Body of Christ 

and tension between rich and poor nations, rich or the Church, and one Spirit. And we have one 

and poor individuals, employer and employee, Lord, one Saviour and one God who is Father of all 

young and old, the Church has a vocation to pro- (cf. Eph. 4:3-6). Our Saviour Jesus Christ prayed 

mote unity. The Church can and should make that we His followers may all be one as He and 

appeal to criteria which know no boundaries His Eternal Father are one (cf.John 17:21). Our 

political,economic, racial, or otherwise. The presence here together these three days and our 

Church is well positioned to preach the father- effort at collaboration throughout the year, 

hood of God and the consequent brotherhood of are little efforts in the direction of that 

man. unity for which Christ prayed. 

Church Promoter of Unity with World Religions In faith, humility and trust, let us go on to- 
gether, in the Name of the Father, and of the 

People look to the various religions for answers Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

to some of the most fundamental problems of 

human existence: What is man created for? ; hs * * 


Where does man come from? Where is he going? 
What will bring him lasting happiness? Why does 
suffering exist? What of death? 


Christians have respect for the various religions 
because these are various ways in which the human 
soul is looking for God and for a solution to 
these fundamental questions. The sincerity of 
the followers of Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Traditional Religions and other religions cannot 
be doubted. Elements of truth are to be found 

in these religions. 


BUDDHIST-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


"Conflict and Reconciliation - Resources Within Our Religious Traditions" was the theme of the Buddhist- 
Christian dialogue meeting organized by the Dialogue sub-unit for Buddhist and Christian participants 
from Japan, Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan. This was the first attempt of the Dialogue sub-unit to hold a 
dialogue meeting specifically for the North-East Asia region, and was held at Tao Fong Shan, Hong Kong, 


from 11-15 December 1984. 


"It is only too obvious" said Wesley Ariarajah, Director of the sub-unit, opening the dialogue, "that 

we cannot, at this meeting, adequately analyse the causes of social-political conflicts or find easy 
solutions to the vexed problems of the world. We may not even adequately understand the complexities 
involved in conflicts between communities that mistrust each other in the name of religion. But what we 
can do is to take a few steps forward in our attempt to uncover those aspects of our religious traditions 


that can bring some hope into the situation." 


"Reconciliation and harmony, however, is not simply a matter of understanding each other's faith and being 
tolerant to one another. It has to do with the way life is organized at local levels and how we respond 
to each other as religious persons in situations of crisis; it has to do with the ongoing dialogue of 
religious communities in daily life....We will need to overcome a long history of intolerance, rejection 


and misinterpretation of each other's tradition. 


We will need to find ways to outgrow the exclusive 


and sometimes aggressive interpretations of our own faith in relation to others. We will need to find 
new ways to establish identities that will not be threatened by the presence of others..." 


The theme was dealt with under three topics on which Buddhists and Christians made presentations to 


initiate the dialogue: 


- Harmony Within: Resources to Overcome Inner Conflict; 
- Ethical and Religious Resources for Building Community; 
- Religion as a Force of Reconciliation: Overcoming the Abuse of Religion in Socio-Political Conflicts. 


One of the important aspects of the meeting was the consideration of the state of inter-faith relations 
in each of these countries, and how the dialogue work could be strengthened in the region as a whole. 


This dialogue meeting is being followed up this year by teams of persons interested in dialogue visiting 
one another's country. It is hoped that the mutual visits will strengthen the development of a broad 
based community that will commit itself to reconciliation and dialogue in the region as a whole. 


One of the presentations at this dialogue meeting by Notto R. Thelle (Associate Director, NCC Center for 


the Study of Japanese Religions, Kyoto) follows. 


RELIGION AS A FORCE OF RECONCILIATION: 


OVERCOMING THE ABUSE OF RELIGION 


IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONFLICTS 


NOTTO R. THELLE 


A photograph appears, on the cover of the report 
of the first Conference on Religion and Peace in 
Kyoto, 1970, of the participants, each of whom 
looks in a different direction. If it were a 
memorial photo, one would have expected them to 
be facing a common centre; if it were a dialogue, 
to be talking together. I find it interesting 
that this picture was selected as representative, 
by ‘irony suggesting what easily happens when 
religious people meet: all are looking in diffe- 
rent directions. It lacks two vital conditions 
for a meaningful encounter: we need to turn 
towards a common object and we have to face each 
other. 


The Abuse of Religion 


Our topic has two significant parts: "religion 
as a force of reconciliation", and “overcoming 
the abuse of religion in social and political 
conflicts". We have to avoid the naive super- 
stition that religion guarantees harmony and 
peace: if only religion could regain its power 
and influence and prestige, the world would be a 
better place. That is a great illusion, or even 
a big lie. 


Actually, one is easily so overwhelmed by the 
abuse of religion - throughout history and all 


over the world even today - that we could talk 
for days about ways to overcome such abuse. 

Such a critical process is part of religious 
encounters. In our context, however, I would 
rather prefer to see the sub-theme as a radical 
modification of the main theme. In talking about 
the resources for reconciliation we have to keep 
in mind the terrible burden of religious abuse 
and bias we all drag along. It is not only a 
historical heritage or something "the others" 
are burdened with; we have to examine ourselves 
and our own traditions as well. 


As a reminder, let me just mention a few examples 
where the abuse of religion is obvious: 


Not long ago we were reminded that the forces of 
reconciliation can be threatened by religion. 
After Indira Gandhi was assasinated by a fanatic 
Sikh, I read in Japan Times that Rajiv Gandhi 
"warned India's many religions against preaching 
hatred and violence and said that the secularism 
long advocated by his mother remained the bedrock 
of our nationhood" (Nov. 14, 1984). We tend to 
think of India as a culture where millennia of 
spirituality has nurtured peace and harmony; 
here secularism is regarded as necessary for the 
sake of national reconciliation, as a defence 
against "religion". 
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May I also remind you that also Japan is a 
"secular state", The strict separation between 
state and religion was the direct result of a 
consistent trend of abuse of religion for the 
sake of a nationalistic, imperialistic, and 
militaristic state. Moreover, not only Shinto 
was used and offered its service; Japanese 
Buddhism supported the same state, as did also 
segments of Japanese Christianity. 


Recently South African Bishop Desmond Tutu 
received the Nobel Peace Prize for his struggle 
for reconciliation: a great example of how 
religious faith can contribute towards creative 
solutions. But we should not forget that the 
compact majority of South African whites are 
firmly convinced that through apartheid they are 
defending true Christianity. 


As a Westerner, I am part of a tradition that is 
so guilt-ridden we often find it difficult to 
talk with confidence to people from the East or 
the Third World. It is as if Christianity has 
been disqualified by being part of an oppressive 
history that includes such atrocities as, e.g. 
persecution and oppression of heretics and Jews; 
crusades; a consistent trend of expansion and 
colonialism into Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
based on the belief that military superiority 
gives the right to domination of other continents, 
now continued in the form of neocolonialist expan- 
sion, economic oppression, etc.; religious wars, 
which devastated Europe and forced large groups 

to seek a better future in America and other 
places; a modern history of wars (cold and warm), 
armament, nuclear race - the list could easily be 
expanded. 


I have emphasized aspects of religious abuse in 
my own tradition, the Western and Christian one. 
That does not mean that Eastern traditions are 
without abuse. The tendency of Eastern religions 
to accept status quo for the sake of harmony has 
often implied acceptance of poverty, suffering, 
and oppression of the masses. Passivity and 
resignation may also be oppressive. 


As for Christian mission, a lot of positive things 
could be said about its contribution to education, 
medical and social welfare, and the spreading of 
the Gospel cof love. But it has also another side; 
and I do not think it is a coincidence that Japan- 
ese Buddhists, e.g. consistently talked about 
Christian mission in terms of shinnyu, "aggression, 
attack". It corresponded to missionary terminology, 
whose language - in contrast to the peaceful meta- 
phors of sowing and reaping used by Jesus - was 
inspired by rather aggressive models: the 
occupation of the promised land of Canaan by the 
tribes of Israel; the crusades (the term itself 

is still used by evangelistic preachers); the 
colonial tradition, with occupation of the land, 
spheres of interest, the naive division of the 
world in terms of civilized and uncivilized 

peoples, light and darkness, heathens and Christians, 
etc. 


A final point in this sketch of abuses of religion: 
religious fundamentalism is again raising its 

head in many parts of the world. It could perhaps 
‘be described as a reaction against secularization 
and pluralism by attempting to return to a bygone 
age where the old religion dominated society as 

an absolute authority, even if that means im- 
posing one's values on others by force. Iran is 
the classical example, but there are obvious 
tendencies among conservative Christians in the 
United States, to mention only one other place. 


No Neutral Ground 


In interfaith dialogue we search for a common 
ground for dialogue beyond or outside of doctrinal 
concerns or differences. Such a pragmatic 
attitude reflects the common-sense wisdom that 
conflicting religious views should not prevent 
peaceful co-existence and common work for the 
common good. But the search for a neutral 
common ground is problematic. It may result in 
a very superficial dialogue that glosses over 
conflicting views. The motivation and arguments 
may depend on sources outside of faith, leaving 
solutions separated from one's religious con- 
victions. The solutions may even be dominated 
by concerns, not only in tension with, but even 
contradictory to religious concerns. 


For example, nation-building and nationalism 
easily become grounds of common concern. In 
Japan nationalism was initially used as a strong 
weapon against Christianity, which was described 
as a religion that threatened the national polity 
(kokutai) of Japan. In the 1890s nationalism 
became a ground for dialogue and cooperation 
between Buddhists and Christians, who committed 
themselves to cooperate for the sake of the 
emperor, for the sake of the empire. This was 
perhaps better than the previous conflict, but 
it was not a neutral ground; both committed 
themselves to work for a state that had started 
a process of military expansion into Asia and 
needed spiritual support to unify the people 
against "dangerous ideas" in Japan. 


We have to ask ourselves whether the search for 
a neutral ground is too superficial and naive. 


RELIGION AS A FORCE FOR RECONCILIATION 


Terminological Clarifications 


The terms "reconciliation" and to "reconcile" 

have a variety of meanings and nuances. Basically 
the concept presupposes a state of enmity, 
estrangement, disharmony, and may mean 


- to make friendly again, or win over to a 
friendly attitude; 

- to settle a quarrel; 

- to make (arguments, ideas, texts, etc.) con- 
sistent, compatible, bring into harmony; 

- to make content, submissive, or acquiescent 
to ("We became reconciled to our lot"). 


The most common types of reconciliation in our 
context seem to be 


- a compromise that covers up differences, 
where enmity is subdued by glossing over 
difficulties. This may seem realistic, but 
often happens at the cost of the defenseless, 
whose problems the majority want to forget 
about (outcasts, ethnic or cultural and 
religious minorities, etc.) 


- the violent domination by one party who forces 
the others to submit themselves to be 
"reconciled with" the inevitable. Harmony is 
restored at the sacrifice of those who have 
to give up their rights. That is how "peace 
preservation laws" function in many countries 
all over the world. "Restoration of peace 
and order" meant oppression of dissident 
groups. 


- a compromise that accepts a plurality of 


differing and even contradictory views, life- 
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styles, ideologies. Many of us would regard the 
acceptance of pluralism as the most realistic 
solution in modern societies. 


There is, however, another aspect that has to be 
added: true reconciliation is more than plural- 
ism; it involves concilium, a meeting of two or 
more parts that initiates a process through which 
both parts integrate some of the others in them- 
selves, a mutual transformation. This can only 
happen in an atmosphere of trust, where the parts 
are not threatened by each other. Such a true 
reconciliation will always involve sacrifice, 
suffering, forgiveness, repentance - on both 
sides. 


Reconciliation is Primarily a Christian, Not a 
Buddhist Concept 


I have to confess a sense of uneasiness that we 
have adopted a theme and a concept that is so 
central in our Christian - and Western - 

heritage, but which is rather foreign to Buddhism. 
In a certain sense we are forcing our Buddhist 
friends into Christian territory, or at least 

a field dominated by Christian/Western ideas. 

I am not saying that reconciliation is not a 
concern for Buddhists. Actually, I think Buddhism 
has a lot to contribute to our understanding of 
reconciliation, if Buddhists would commit them- 
selves to such issues. But the concern for 
reconciliation is not so immediately related to 
basic Buddhists teachings and practices as it is 
to those of Christianity. I have seen in Japan, 
apart from a few movements that come out of the 
Nichiren Buddhist tradition, a consistent un- 
willingness to deal with issues related to social 
and political problems. 


Christianity as Existence-in-Relation 


Because the concept of reconciliation is so 
deeply rooted in biblical traditions, I should 
say a few words about our basic understanding of 
the universe, as a background for our dialogue 

on these issues. To simplify, one could say 

that Christian faith is an existence-in-relation- 
ship. It involves a relationship to God; a 
relationship to society (fellow human beings); 
and a relationship to the creation, or the cosmos 
(an important aspect which too often has been 
neglected in Christian thought and practice). 


Irrespective of our Christian background and 
theology, it is our common experience that some- 
how these basic relationships have been broken. 
We may use different concepts and symbols, but 
agree that the broken relationship can be 
restored only through repentance, forgiveness, 
reorientation, and reconciliation. 


Let me use two biblical questions to emphasize 
the relational character of Christian faith as 
they appear in powerful symbolism in the first 
stories of the Bible, a part of the collective 
memory and myth of most Western people. The 
first question is not: "Who am I? What is the 
essence of human existence? What is my true 
self?" Rather it is the question of relationship 
expressed in God's words to Adam when he was 
hiding from God: "Adam, where are you?" That 
is: Where are you heading? Why are you hiding 
from the source of your life? The second 
question follows in the story of the first 
homicide. Cain had killed his brother, and was 
confronted with the question: "Cain, where is 
your brother?" To this he responded: "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" 


The Bible indicates wide consequences of these 
broken relationships. Is it coincidental that 
the consequence of the estrangement from God and 
fellow humans is described not only as a broken 
relationship, but also as a curse on creation? 
Adam had to fight thorns and thistles, and return 
to the ground from where he was created; Eve had 
to bear her children in pain; Cain had to live 
in the barren land of Nod, east of Eden, a land 
that would not yield its wealth to him. Here are 
aspects of relations to the cosmos which could be 
developed further in a more universal understand- 
ing of human existence in the world. 


We find a consistent direction towards society 
throughout the Bible. The focus is the people. 
The central and archetypal act of salvation in 
the Old Testament is the liberation of the people 
from bondage in Egypt. The Torah was given to 
the people of Israel, not only as directions for 
leading pious lives but as a legal code. (Ina 
certain contrast to this, the Buddhist precepts, 
many of which are quite close to the biblical 
commandments, were primarily designed as rules 
for the monastic community, as directions for 
exercising Buddhist self-control.) The prophets 
consistently called the people back to a right 
relationship to God and to each other. 


Jesus Christ obviously directed himself primarily 
to the people. His call was certainly a personal 
challenge, but he did not want to create a group 
of individualists; he rather saw each person as 

a part of the entire community. In the context 

of reconciliation, we could describe his mission 
as that of reconciliation, of restoring community, 
restoring the original design of creation, that 
which " was in the beginning.'""My father has never 
yet ceased his work", he said, "and I am working 
too" (John 5:17), indicating that the Father 
(Creator) did not rest after creation was initial- 
ly completed (the words were said polemically on 

a Sabbath day), but continued his work, and that 
Jesus was sent to fulfill the works of the 
Creator. 


When Jesus touched and healed lepers and those 
possessed, he not only helped individuals, but 
brought them back into the society from which 

they had been excluded. His eating with sinners, 
prostitutes, Samaritans, and outcasts was not 

only a personal encouragement, but a radical 
restoration of broken relations. When he blessed 
the poor and criticized the rich, he was realizing 
atonement, restoring the wholeness of the people, 
expressed in the word "shalom", or peace, harmony, 
integrated community. 


The very meaning of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus is interpreted through the word reconcilia- 
tion. Nothing is simpler, and nothing is more 
misunderstood. I will not go into the whole 
history of theological struggles over the meaning 
of reconciliation and atonement, but only indicate 
that it at least suggests that reconciliation - 
restoration of community - involves sacrifice, 
pain, suffering, forgiveness, transformation. 


Finally, the Church is understood as the community 
of the saints, that is, not a gathering of pious 
individuals but the people of God. And the future 
vision of the New Heaven and the New Earth is 
described in terms of a redeemed people, a 
community of shalom. 


Buddhism is individualistic, but also, particularly 
Mahayana Buddhism, a radically relational way. 
The question in Buddhism is not primarily "Adam, 
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where are you?" or "Cain, where is your brother?" 
but the search for the true self: "What is your 
original face?" Salvation is not reconciliation 
with God and fellow beings, but emancipation from 
the bondage of blind passion to peace of mind, 
or, if we want to use the word, "reconciliation 
with oneself", liberation of the original self. 
As a consequence of this, Buddhism has often 

been criticized as being an egoistic religion, 
stimulating a self-searching ego-trip. That is 
the danger of all religions, especially those 
that emphasize the need to find the true self. 
But one of the characteristics of Mahayana 
Buddhism is its radical attempt to break the ego- 
world in order to prepare people for the awareness 
of a self that is non-substantial, because it has 
its entire being only in inter-relation and 
dependence. From this point of view, Buddhism 

is radically relational and has visions of uni- 
versal pain, universal solidarity and salvation, 
which not only challenges Christianity, but 
seriously questions the depth of Christian insight. 


The Buddhist view of inter-relation or inter- 
dependence (pratitya samutpada) implies that 
everything in the universe comes into being, 
changes, and disappears due to an ever-continuing 
process of cause and effect. There is no un- 
changing essence apart from the flow of change. 
And there is no independent self or permanent 
soul apart from this process. Impermanence is 
the negative side of this vision; but beyond 
impermanence and pain there is a tremendous 
vision of universal unity. The awareness of inter- 
dependence points towards an inevitable solidarity: 
planets, nature, people and things are not merely 
dead matter, but a living whole, bound together 
in limitless interrelation. It is impossible to 
isolate oneself from suffering life. The attempt 
to break out of the solidarity of pain and 
suffering becomes an impossible egoistic escape. 
The real way to salvation does not lead out of 
the world but back to the world, the place one 

is called to give one's life for the sake of the 
salvation of all. On this background I think 

the Buddhist search for the true self has even 
social and political implications. 


To summarize this point, one might say that 
Christianity one-sidedly emphasizes reconciliation 
as a restoration of the relationship to God and 
fellow beings, but I am convinced that the search 
for the true self is implicit in this search. 

The Buddhist emphasis on enlightenment and search 
for the true self, on the other hand, cannot be 
realized without a loss of the ego and a new 
existence-in-relationship. 


Reconciliation and justice. The Christian search 
for reconciliation is accompanied by an inevitable 
concern for justice. Restoration of the broken 
relations leads to a change of society, because 
conflict, oppression, deprivation, and injustice 
are against the original design of creation. 

Peace of mind in this context may be the worst 

of all sins: allowing the weak, the poor, and 

the have-nots to be sacrificed for the well-being 
of the few, the rich, the strong, the haves. 

The Bible contains an almost impossible vision of 
the combination of grace and justice, righteousness 
and peace. 


Buddhist enlightenment emphasizes a new awareness 
(view), a new relationship to the world, sometimes 
expressed as peace of mind, serenity, detachedness. 
In some cases it means a radical rejection of 

this world for the sake of a true world beyond. 
But, especially. in Mahayana Buddhism, it is a 


radical awareness that nirvana is not beyond; 
Samsara, the world of birth-and-death and 
impermanence, is itself nirvana. This vision has 
tremendous potentials, but often involves accept- 
ance of the realities of this world. It becomes 
a spiritual change within with no design for 
changing the world without, a sort of resignation. 
As Christians have to face criticism for their 
aggressive and self-assertive activism, Buddhists 
have to ask themselves whether their emphasis on 
peace of mind and harmony can make them ignore or 


accept injustice and oppression. 


The Simplicity of the Christian Doctrine 


One of the major strengths of Christianity - 

which also turns out to be a major problem - is 

the simplicity of its doctrine. Christianity is 
conveyed in a language that is concrete and direct; 
its symbols and stories and actions are related 

to the life of ordinary people. In the context 

of reconciliation, I will just mention a few 
elements for consideration. 


Christians relate to a personal Creator who cares 
for his creation as a father or mother would care 
for their children. As creation our lives are 
imbued with meaning, as is the life of other 
beings; also the evil, the misfits, the ugly, 
the weak are children of the same Father. As 
creation we are God's caretakers, with responsi- 
bility for other creatures. 


There is in this world a basic order, a universal 
law, which has been concretized in the biblical 
teaching as God's law. We are responsible to 

God as to a judge who will call us to account: 
"Where is your brother?" "Anything you did 

(did not do) for one of my brothers here, however 
humble, you did (did not do) for me" (Matt.25:40, 
45). 


The Creator is also one who restores, sustains 
the world, whose saving power most clearly has 
been realized in Jesus Christ. Christ not only 
restored relationships, but called his followers 
to the ministry of reconcilation. 


The Teaching of Unbound Love and Reconciliation 


Jesus not only taught his followers to love their 
enemies and pray for those who persecuted them, 
but revealed a God whose love has no limits. 

The God of Jesus loves his enemies, that is, those 
who reject him and abandon him and hate him. 

Such a love is not possible without sacrifice 

and pain, as demonstrated in the entire ministry 
of Jesus, most supremely upon the cross. In the 
Bible it gradually becomes clear that God is not 
only the God of the Jews, not even only the God 
of the Christians or the pious or the righteous. 
God's perfection is demonstrated in the fact that 
he makes his sun rise on good and bad alike, and 
sends the rain on the just and the unjust (Matt. 
5:43-48). ' 


These teachings have implications for our 
ultimate understanding of reconciliation. There 
are somewhat contradictory traditions in the 
Bible concerning the unbound love and the ultimate 
fate of humanity. One line of thought envisions 
God's victory as a final destruction of the evil 
forces, like a battle where the devil and his 
angels, death and the powers of darkness are 
defeated and annihilated and the New World comes 
into being. Another tradition seems to indicate 
a situation where the evil powers are overcome, 
not through annihilation, but through transforma- 
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tion, or integration in a process through which 
God becomes all and in all. All things "in 
heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or authorities", which were created in him and 
through him and for him, will again be united in 
him (Eph. 1:9-10; Phil. 2:9-11). If we have a 
deep conviction that God's love really has no 
limits, can we possibly avoid adhering to the 
ultimate vision of anakefalaiosis, God's unifying 
all things? 


Does such a vision of God's transforming love 
have any implications for our understanding of 
struggle and reconciliation? A dominant tradi- 
tion in our Christian churches has been to con- 
quer and crush opposing forces. The churches 
have "solved" problems by silencing and oppress- 
ing heretics and opponents by all sorts of pres- 
sure, spiritual and violent, even persecution 
and execution. Social conflicts have often 

been "solved" through trying to destroy the 
enemy, whether it be the oppressor class or caste, 
the capitalists, the facist or racist regime, 
the military clique, the dominant tribe or 
ethnic group. Often this seemed to be the only 
realistic policy. It even seemed just. But we 
have seen again and again that the liquidation 
or violent removal of one oppressive force 
merely replaces it with another. 


From the Christian point of view force cannot be 
accepted as the ultimate solution. Our belief 

in the power of love and forgiveness, the prayer 
for persecutors and love of enemies, must have 
implications for our ways to solve conflicts. 

I would not dare to say a word about these 
matters had we not seen cases where Christian 
faith released creative processes among people 
who committed themselves to a vision of reconcil- 
iation that not only included the oppressed and 
deprived, but also the oppressors. I have seen 
it in Korea, where political dissidents come 
together to work and pray for justice and demo- 
cracy, including in their prayerful concern the 
very authorities they opposed. We have seen it 
in Latin America where a great number of Christians 
have committed themselves to a similar way of 
reconciliation. In South Africa we are reminded 
about Bishop Desmond Tutu's prophetic message: 
not only the oppressed black majority needs 
liberation, but also the white oppressors who 
lose their human dignity in their anti-Christian 
System. We could make a long list of people who 
work for similar goals. May I dare to remind 

you that most of us belong to a universal politi- 
cal and economic system that puts us on the side 
of the oppressors. In this perspective, we 

have to hope that the oppressed people of the 
third world will have the magnanimity and love 

to accept us in a future reconciliation. 


What I have sketched above in Christian cate- 
gories is not only a Christian vision. I think 
the Buddhist view of interdependence, or depend- 
ent origination, actually provides a magnificent 
basis for fostering such a spirituality. I even 
think it can help Christians to overcome some 

of their great limitations of understanding 
universal unity and relatedness. A famous Viet- 
namese Buddhist recently expressed such a view 
in a striking way: "I am the frog happily 
swimming in the dam. I am also the snake which 
quietly approaches the frog in order to eat it. 
I am a child in Uganda, only skin and bones. 

I am also the salesman who sell dangerous weapons 
to Uganda. I am a twelve year old girl, a 
refugee in a small boat, throwing myself into 


the water when raped by pirates. I am also the 
pirate with a heart that not yet is able to love" 
(Trich Nhat Hahn). 


The Prophetic One-Sidedness 


As the biblical tradition developed, we see more 
and more a prophetic one-sidedness. It maintains 
that God is the God of the entire world - there 
is no prejudice in him and no limits to his love - 
but at the same time it is stressed that God has 
a particular care for the poor, defenseless, and 
oppressed. The groups that throughout the Old 
Testament are singled out as the object of God's 
care are the widows and the orphans, the poor, 
and the strangers in the land, who therefore 
shall be protected by the people of Israel as 
well. We find exactly the same emphasis in the 
ministry of Jesus, as we already have seen. 

It is even more strongly emphasized in his un- 
believably strong warning against the rich and 
powerful and against the danger of wealth, and 

a corresponding blessing of the poor. 


Another aspect of the prophetic one-sidedness is 
the consistent challenge against oppressive 
piety; religion without justice and mercy is 
not only criticized but rejected as blasphemous. 
The prophets speak in anger and agony about God's 
hatred of the religious festivals and offerings, 
because they went along with oppression of the 
poor and moral corruption. Jesus seemed to re- 
gard hypocrisy as one of the worst expressions 
of corruption, and taught that worship and 
offerings were useless, unless you first went 
and reconciled yourself with those who had 
grievances against you (Matt. 5:23-24). 


The Indispensable Source: The People of God 


I add a final point to my list of resources in 
our Christian tradition only reluctantly, in 

fear and trembling. The people in our churches 
are our greatest asset in the struggle for recon- 
ciliation. I hope my Buddhist friends can say 
the same, for without people who are willing to 
commit themselves, even to sacrifice, all magni- 
ficent visions are of no value. I say this 
reluctantly because we are all aware of the 
abuses of the Church and church people, as I said 
in the beginning. We bear a burden of guilt, 
being part of a tradition that has imposed so 
many atrocities upon other peoples and on other 
fellow Christians. And here we cannot separate 
ourselves and pretend to be innocent: the sins 
of the Catholic Church throughout history are 
also the burden of the Protestant churches; 
the division and struggles of Protestants are 
part of the burden of our Catholic friends. 


and 


As a person who loves the Church I feel desperate- 
ly how many churches of the world are trapped 

in the societies to which they belong - I am 
speaking from my experience in the West and in 
Japan, but it can probably be said of most 
churches —- confined in their little words, 
dependent upon privileges, power-structures, and 
wealth that only to a little extent came from 

the Gospel. Our churches are often middle-class 
churches, appealing to middle-class people with 
middle-class values, defending status quo whatever 
that may be, often longing back to an age when 

we had even more power and privileges. 


At the same time I am convinced that in spite of 
this, there is no other place with greater 
potential for commitment and sacrifice, for a 


(continued on p.44) 
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"RELIGIOUS PLURALISM: ITS MEANING AND ITS LIMITS” 


- A JEWISH-CHRISTIAN CONSULTATION 


A feature of the most recent consultation jointly sponsored by the International Jewish Committee for 
Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC) and the Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People (CCJP) for 
the World Council of Churches was a series of reports by Jewish and Christian participants on the state 
: Israel, the United States, and Great Britain. 


of religious pluralism in three different nations 


Convened 25-28 November 1984 at the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA, the theme 


of the consultation was "Religious Pluralism: 


Its Meaning and Its Limits." 


The twenty Jewish and 


twenty Christian participants heard and discussed major papers by Dr. Michael Rosenack (Israel) and 
Dr. George Lindbeck (USA) on the necessity and limits of religious pluralism and by Dr. David Sidorsky 


and Dr. Roger Fisher (USA) on the political implications of religious pluralism. 


consultation issued a joint statement (see page 22). 


At its conclusion, the 


Representatives of the Jewish and Christian communities of greater Boston joined the participants at a 
reception hosted by Harvard Divinity School Dean Dr. George Rupp. 


The articles that follow, excerpted from contributions by two of the British participants, Rev. Eric Allen 


and Rabbi Norman Solomon, provide an indication of the consultation's content. 


The complete texts of 


the papers and conference proceedings will be published in late 1985 by the IJCIC and the WCC, and will 


be available on request. 


RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN BRITISH SOCIETY: 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW 


ERIC S. ALLEN 


1. Secularism 

Most of the immigrants coming to Britain had some 
experience of church presence and missionary 
work which originated in the U.K. Therefore, it 
was a shock to peoples of all faiths to discover 
how irreligious and unbelieving the British have 
become. It is not just the impact of materialism 
and permissiveness that makes Muslims, Sikhs and 
Hindus fearful that their own young people will 
be corroded by the "acids of modernity". It is 
the lack of any feeling of transcendence, any 
reverence and respect for religious values and 
holy people and holy places. It is a religious 
trauma, not just a racial one, to have mosques 
and temples daubed, and sacrilegious acts per- 
petrated after the manner still accorded by 
National Front type of people to Jewish synagogues 
and cemeteries. 

Now that the communities of other faiths have 
become established they increasingly see they 
have a mission to the ungodly British, as well . 
as lapsed members of their own communities. They 
are also concerned to set up their own "denomina- 
tional schools", single sex, to propagate their 
religion and to have teaching of Arabic for 
Qur'anic learning,etc. Meanwhile, they usually 
withdraw their children from the day school 
Assembly and Religious Education lessons, as is 
the right of any parent. Fortunately, those who 
receive Religious Education from progressive 
teachers working to the new Agreed Syllabi of 
authorities like Birmingham, can make their own 
contribution to, and learn a great deal from, 

the teaching of world religions. Most teachers 
would testify to the new importance and interest 
in Christianity when it is taught as a world 
religion with its universal rather than a British 
parochial dimension. 


The other factor is that Marxism and other philo- 
sophies are treated seriously, for the new 
challenges facing all living faiths include 
secularist interpretations of life on planet 
earth, a deep sense of hopelessness and meaning- 
lessness facing young people under the shadow of 
a nuclear holocaust, issues of law and order, 
oppressive structures and democratic freedom. 

The secular, closed, materialistic system of 
thought seems as impervious to religion as once 
Islam seemed to the advances of Christianity. 
Here religious pluralism finds common ground in 
witnessing to the long history of human civilisa- 
tions, rich in music, art and architecture, as 
well as the saintly living of generations of holy 
men and women, because their societies were 
rooted and grounded in experiences of the living 


God. The great divide in British society is 
between the sacred and the secular interpretations 
of life. 

2. Divisions in society 


To the outsider Britain may have once looked like 
a homogeneous society with its towns and villages 
centred on the parish church. As we have seen, 
that, myth has been shattered. Likewise all this 
talk about British values of fair play, tolerance 
and good neighbourliness have been shown to be 
lacking in today's multi-racial tensions. Every 
wave of immigration to this country has met with 
a cool, if not a hostile, welcome, and over the 
centuries the Jews suffered most from "immigration 
laws", sometimes experiencing wholesale deporta- 
tion, as in 1920 (was it called repatriation?). 
However, because of our common European cultures, 
Huguenots, Jews, Irish, Poles, Greek Cypriots, 
have been integrated into British society as 

were the Angles, Saxons, Danes, Norsemen and 
Normans of earlier centuries. The advent of 
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coloured immigrants exposed irrational fears and 
institutional racism, quickly exploited by politi- 
cians like Enoch Powell, whose constituency was 
Wolverhampton, where in decaying housing of the 
inner city Asian immigrants were trying to salvage 
some quality of life for themselves and eventually - 
if immigration laws allowed - for their dependents. 


So we were threatened with "rivers of blood" 
unless immigration was halted and repatriation 
encouraged — all because of this "alien wedge" 
that darkened our cities. Even Margaret Thatcher 
was reported as saying on TV on 31 January 1978: 
"The British character has done so much for 
democracy, for law, and done so much throughout 
the world, that if there is any fear that it might 
be swamped, then people are going to be rather 
hostile to those coming in." Faced with people 
who spoke different languages, worshipped diffe- 
rent deities, but above all whose skin colour 

made the stand out, then one million black or 
coloured in a total population of fifty-five 
million was a divisive threat to the fabric of 
society: As Elliott Kendall has pointed out, the 
Asian immigrants, like the Caribbeans before them, 
provided Britain with a visibly pluralist society - 
but they did not create the problems of British 
society, its class divisions, its unequal oppor- 
tunities, poor housing, bad schools and the other 
deprivations of working class neighbourhoods. 

By their presence in these situations they made 
them more visible. Moreover, they did not initiate 
racism, they merely revealed its latent presence. 


Religious pluralism has a tough time in such a 
divided society, for religious differences them- 
selves are often regarded as divisive. So the 
silent majority does not get involved in encounters 
with other faiths; they have seen what has 
happened in Paisley's Ulster, in Khomeini's Iran, 
in Kabane's Israel. The fear of fanaticism sup- 
presses inter-faith dialogue. The latest appeals 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury - and doubtless 
leaders of other faith communities could give 

voice in similar vein - to bring reconciliation 

to bear upon the divisions within British society, 
to stop pursuing policies of confrontation and to 
try and govern through consensus, to ameliorate 

the injustices and inequalities, and especially 

to redress the plight of the large numbers of long- 
term unemployed, should be acted upon. 


How fares religious pluralism in a polarized society? 
Two illustrations come to mind. First, how Queen 
Elizabeth II was criticized by press and politicians 
for the style of her Christmas broadcast 1983. 

Her theme was the multi-cultural, multi-racial 

values of the Commonwealth, and she illustrated 

this from films of visits to India and other 
countries. She was taken to task for not giving 


a "traditional Christmas Day broadcast", that she 
had become the tool of the "race relations 
industry", that she had failed to emphasize the 
unique Christian message at Christmas and diluted 
our heritage with sights and sounds of other 
cultures and other faiths. This is an all-too 
familiar ploy of right wing "one nation under 
God" patriots, but for the first time they took 
issue in public to tell the monarch how she ought 
to speak to her nation. 


Secondly, a few weeks back in September, a member 
of the Iranian Embassy hit the headlines in all 
the media by slaughtering a sheep in view of his 


‘suburban, respectable and animal-loving neighbours. 


This event gave Members of Parliament a chance 

to appear on television and questions were asked 
of the Home Secretary in the House of Commons, 
which resulted in obtaining a full public apology 
from the Iranian Embassy. During all this instant 
furore no voice was heard explaining that it 
could be a thanksgiving offering by one who had 
completed the pilgrimage to Mecca. Clearly the 
press, yes, even the Guardian, saw this "bizarre 
and gruesome" incident as the last straw in race 
relations, and went on to offer their support to 
the campaign of the RSPCA to change the laws to 
enforce the stunning of animals prior to Islamic 
or Jewish slaughter. In secular society the 
religious scruples expressed in Shechita are 
treated with ridicule and contempt. This is a 
dangerous omen. As someone so wisely remarked 

at the first gathering of inter-faith organizations 
in England in November 1979, "one of the prime 
causes of racialism is the despising of other 
peoples' religion." 


3. Proselytism - one faith (or many?) for this 


one world 


One could add many other factors to those listed 
above, especially the fear and basic insecurity 
that causes members of the faith communities to 
prefer a ghetto situation to a wider ecumenism - 
for oikoumene means "all under one roof" and 
perhaps no religion is yet "spacious enough to be 
the home for the human race" (Lesslie Newbigin). 
Most churchgoers, for example, are not confident 
enough about their own faith either to share it 
with those who have none, or to diaJogue with 
those who have a different faith. Those Christians 
who are over-confident end up proselytising other . 
faiths without any attempt to understand or. 
appreciate the other religion. This sets up a 
backlash of recrimination,much of which is quite 
justified, e.g. Jews who react against the 
infiltration of missionaries, for to lose members 
of their community to another faith is viewed 
after the Holocaust as a form of spiritual genocide. 
Proselytism is the most sensitive issue relating 
to religious pluralism. 


a  ———— 


“ 
CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH INTERPRETATIONS OF HEBREW SCRIPTURE: REASONS, CONSEQUENCES AND 
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POSSIBILITIES” — 28 December 1985 - 29 January 1986 


A seminar in Jerusalem for post-doctoral scholars under the direction of Professor Paul M. van Buren; 
Sponsored by the National Conference 6f Christians and Jews in conjunction with Shalom Hartman Institute 


for Advanced Judaic Studies. 


For information and application forms write: 


National Program Office, 


National Conference of Christians and Jews, 71 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1100, New York, NY 10003, USA. 
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RELIGIOUS PLURALISM IN BRITISH SOCIETY: 


A JEWISH VIEW 


NORMAN SOLOMON 


"In a pluralistic society ethnic minority groups 
desire and need to keep their cultural identity 
(religious practices, distinguishing patterns of 
family life, mother-tongue and other aspects) 
while adapting to various modes of the dominant 
culture such as language, educational system, 
employment patterns and civic life. For them, 
integration means acceptance by the majority of 
their separate ethnic and cultural identity.' 
(Muhammad Anwar) 


"Certainly the 400,000 strong Jewish population 
today appears a secure and established element 

in British society. Few would maintain that 

they suffer unduly from discrimination or pre- 
judice in their everyday lives. No longer does 
the appointment of a Jew to the Cabinet, a judge- 
ship, a chair at a university, membership of some 
distinguished society, or even a national sports 
team, evoke the interest or fuss it once did 
among Jews and in the media. On the other hand, 
their historical experience in Britain does not 
lead Jews to regard the present harmony as 
inevitable or necessarily permanent, since the 
political balance between the tolerant liberal, 
humanitarian forces in British society and the 
xenophobic, exclusionary and intolerant ones has 
swung backwards and forwards over the centuries 
and so has the condition of the vulnerable 
Jewish minority.' (Barry Kosmin) 


These paragraphs, one by a British Muslim, one 

by a British Jew, are taken from papers delivered 
at a recent Conference of Jews and Muslims on 
"The Immigration Experience’. It was hard for 
the Muslims, to whom British Jews seem to be the 
epitome of integration without the loss of 
religious/cultural identity, to understand the 
nervousness Jews feel about continuation of the 
present public readiness to accept as essentially 
the same as themselves people who belong to 
different cultural groups. It was hard for the 
Jews to realise what price they had paid - on 

the whole willingly - for the integration they 
have achieved. Have Jews preserved their 
"cultural identity (religious practices, distin- 
guishing patterns of family life, mother-tongue 
and other aspects)'? Part of Jewish unease 
surely arises from the very circumstance of not 
knowing how far to go in adaptation of such 
matters to the prevailing norm. 


The Christian culture of Britain inheres in its 
language and social habits even more than in 


specifically religious belief and practice. 
There is nothing odd in England about not going 
to church, but there is something odd about not 
celebrating Christmas (what has it to do with 
religion? the cynic might ask), or about leaving 
work early on Friday afternoons for Shabbat, or 
about refusing 'normal' food and drink or 
‘ritually slaughtering’ beasts (Muslims have 
just been going through a sticky patch on this 
one). If ‘integration means acceptance by the 
majority of their separate ethnic and cultural 
identity’ then it would be accurate to say, not 
that Jews are unreservedly integrated in British 
society, but that those of what the majority 
considers 'reasonable' eccentricity are integrated. 
The 'norm' remains that of the dominant, nominally 
Christian, society. 


The village exacts a higher price for integration 
than the city. Many Jews live very happily in 
charming English villages and act the ‘country 
squire'. But the twin pillars of English village 
life are the church and the pub, and the 

orthodox Jew won't feel happy in either. On the 
other hand, the orthodox Jew looks for fairness 
and equality rather than social integration; 

his significant social relationships are those 
within his own community. 


The media do try to present an image of ‘ethnic 
communities’, not least Jews, within the context 
of British society. Representatives of Jews and 
others are often, though not consistently, invited 
to serve on advisory boards, and are sometimes 
taken notice of. 


I found out the other day that there are still 
some golf clubs to which Jews are not admitted 
(this is never expressed in the club rules, only 
in its practice, so it can be denied). Maybe 
this troubles somebody. 


Right-wing extremists are said to be antisemitic - 
indeed, many of them admit it, and to the shame 
of Britain one of Europe's main fascist printing 
houses churns out anti-Jewish caricatures and 
"revisionist history’ in rural Sussex. We were 
warned that when unemployment in Britain reached 
a million the National Front would take over. 
Unemployment is now over three million and rising 
and the National Front is not powerful. But it 
is plotting very hard, and who knows what happens 
when things get even worse, or if the National 
Front should get itself an effective leader...? 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON THE SOURCES OF CONTEMPORARY LAW: MAIMONIDES AS CODIFIER 


OF JEWISH LAW - 11-15 August 1985 


To be held in Jerusalem, Israel, under the auspicies of the Ministry of Justice of the State of Israel 
in cooperation with Tel Aviv University, and with the sponsorship of the Israel Bar and the New York 


County Lawyers' Association. For information write: 


P.O. Box 1087, Jerusalem, Israel 91010. 


Professor Nahum Rakover, Ministry of Justice, 
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JOINT STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PARTICIPANTS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES / INTERNATIONAL JEWISH COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
RELIGIOUS CONSULTATIONS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS.» 25/28 NOVEMBER 1984 





The forty participants, gathered at Harvard for a joint consultation of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations, unanimously adopted the 
following statement: 


We, Jews and Christians from twelve countries, have met at Harvard to reflect on 
RELIGIOUS PLURALISM - ITS MEANING AND LIMITS IN THE WORLD TODAY. Strong in our 
respective faiths, but convinced that we are enriched by dialogue and openness to 


one another, we reaffirm the value of religious pluralism in the world. 


Religious and political fanaticisms are increasing threats to human welfare. 

They deny freedom and conscience, reject the variety and richness of human experience, 
engender hatred, breed violence and promote terrorism, Absolutist mindsets are new 
idolatries which must be opposed by those who believe in the dignity and solidarity 


of people. 


We reject fanaticism and bigotry both within and among faiths. They are symptoms of 
insecurity rather than strength of faith, The task of religious communities is to 
recognize the reality of religious variety, to cherish the manifold differences in 
human life, to emphasize the things that unite us and to respect and accept the things 
that divide us. In any society, plurality of ideas and behaviour are both inevitable 
and desirable. In the realms of public policy, people of faith are requested to 


persuade rather than to mandate, to set examples rather than to enforce compliance. 


We are mindful of the fact that the task of promoting real dedication to religious 
pluralism is a great one. But significant steps have already been taken. The UN 
Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and Discrimination Based 

on Religion or Belief, represents a great promise. It yet remains to be fully 
implemented, and we call on the UN, on all governments and on all religious communities 
to undertake the task. We for our part are committed to continue the process of 
communication among faiths, which has been greater in the last thirty or forty vears 
than throughout history. Though we may not complete the task, we are obliged to 
attempt it, because the work is urgent, the rewards to the human family will be 


great and God summons us to do it. 


In a world of many faiths, we must listen to others as well as speak. As believers 


in one God, we pray: 


Rule and overrule our words and our thoughts and our actions. 
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COUNSEL FOR LUTHERAN-JEWISH CELEBRATION? 


In December 1980 the Lutheran Church in America requested the Lutheran Council in the U.S.A., through 

its Division of Theological Studies, to "engage in research in the area of interfaith worship, especially 
Jewish-Lutheran worship, to determine if there has been any Lutheran discussion or decision in this area." 
The following statement was produced by the standing committee of the Division of Theological Studies 

and adopted by them in October 1984 as the Division's initial report for study and discussion within the 
Lutheran churches. The standing committee plans to continue the study to include counsel concerning 


joint celebration with other religious groups. 


Introduction 


When Jews and Christians gather for worship, 
they come to pray, to confess their faith, to 
praise their Creator, and to hear identical 
words of Scripture. The common elements in 
their worship and faith set them apart from 
other religions .2 Christians share the Hebrew 
Scriptures in calling on the name of the God of 
Abraham and of Moses. The Psalms, hymns of 
Israel, are sung by both communities; forms of 
prayer and structures of celebration are closely 
related. 


The present forms of Jewish worship are the 
result of a long development. As long as the 
temple in Jerusalem still existed the temple 
worship with its offerings flourished side by 
side with prayer services in synagogues which 
could be held anywhere. After the destruction 
of the temple the synagogue service became the 
core of Jewish religious life. Christian worship, 
which had its origin in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, took over elements of the syna- 
gogue service, and in the early years of the 

life of the Christian community Jewish Christians 
commonly came to the synagogue for worship. 


Today the common elements of worship and faith 
have raised new questions and opened new possi- 
bilities. Jews and Christians in the last 
decades have engaged in serious discussion about 
matters of faith which they have in common. 
Similarities in worship - the form of the service 
of the word (Scripture readings, prayers, 
blessings) with common liturgical expressions 
(hallelujah, amen), antiphonal psalm readings, 
certain celebrations in the course of the year 
(Passover/Easter) and in the course of life 
(circumcision/baptism) - remind us of a common 
heritage. Furthermore, in our soceity many 
family and community events (interfaith marriages, 
civic celebrations) bring people from both faiths 
together in experiences of worship. 


Considerations which Prompt Joint Celebrations 


Several considerations and concerns move us to 
recommend that Christians and Jews should 
examine situations and conditions in which they 
can express in some form of joint celebration 
the community which God has granted them and the 
traditions which they share. 


As fellow human beings in God's one human family 
we should love and respect one another. But more 
than that, in view of our common religious heri- 
tage we should seek ways to. acknowledge that 
heritage in common celebration. 


Both the Jewish and Christian people have been 
called by God to be a blessing for the world. 
In our time there are forces at work which try 
to divide people and create suspicion and ani- 
mosity. The Christian and Jewish communities 


exist side by side in many localities, and their 
willingness to acknowledge common traditions in 
celebration together can be a powerful witness 
to their concern and responsibility for each 
other and to the will of God that his creatures 
live in love and harmony. Both communities are 
called to "sanctify the Name" amid the nations 
of the world and thus call humanity to remember 
its roots in God. 


Areas of Shared Faith: Basis for Celebration 


Together 


Jews and Christians confess that the God to whom 
the Holy Scriptures bear witness is One. The 
basic Jewish creed is: "Hear, O Israel: the 

Lord our God is one Lord." Jesus and his disciples 
used this in their daily prayers. It is central 

to Jewish worship today, as it has been through 

the centuries. 


The Bible begins with the witness to God the 
Creator. God is the God of all human beings, 

but we say that he called Abraham to be a special 
people, and that the God of the patriarchs is 

the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

With Israel we declare that God our Creator is 
our Redeemer. 


God is worshipped as Redeemer by both Jew and 
Christian. In the Hebrew Bible his mighty acts 

of redemption are remembered especially in his 
redemption of Israel from Egypt. In the Christian 
Scriptures he is revealed as the God who redeems 
his people through the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Bible testifies to the coming of the Spirit 

of God, active in creation and inspiration, the 
Spirit of courage, wisdom, and knowledge. The 
synagogue confesses its faith in God, the giver 
and source of life, who is continually present 
with his people. The Church confesses its faith 
in the Holy Spirit, "the Lord, the Giver of Life." 


Differences which Prevent Joint Worship 


We do not, at this time, recommend gathering 
together of Christians and Jews in regular 
liturgical services of the two communities. The 
following three reasons may be given in explana- 
tion of this caution. 


Jews and Lutherans do not agree on how the Jewish 
concept of monotheism can be related to the 
Christian confession of the Trinity. 


Jews and Lutherans are not in accord on how the 
common belief in the transcendence of God can be 
related to the Christian faith in the incarnation. 


Jews and Lutherans do not share a common under- 

standing of what is implied in the Jewish belief 
in messianism and by the Christian formulations 

of christology. 
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Starting with these reasons, we hold that joint 
services of worship in which liturgical elements 
from both traditions are combined and rabbi and 
pastor both officiate cannot be properly conducted. 
Since common formulations of prayer in which all 
can fully join, common interpretations of Scrip- 
ture to which all can fully agree, and a common 
articulation of central beliefs are beyond our 
present reach, such joint worship would make a 
false witness to a unity of faith which does not 
now exist. Judaism and Christianity are distinct 
religious faiths. Both traditions have fixed 
liturgical worship settings which witness to the 
faith not only of the specific synagogue or 
church but also of traditions which separated 

two thousand years ago3.. 


Counsel for Lutheran-Jewish Celebration 


Having said this, however, we believe that there 
are three areas which invite further considera- 
tions. 


1. There are those occasions when Jews and 
Lutherans worship together individually, for 
example, in family celebrations or as visitors. 


Christians may participate in synagogue services 
as individual guests. In such cases they should 
observe the customs of the synagogue. For 
example, men should wear a head covering, if that 
is the custom of the synagogue, as a sign of 
reverence in the presence of God, and women 
should sit separately, if that is the custom of 
the synagogue. They should follow the custom of 
sitting and standing as the members of the syna- 
gogue do. 


Jews may attend or be invited to Christian 
services as guests, and members of the church 
should help visitors to understand the service 
and participate in it as they wish. 


2. In the course of friendly relations and con- 
structive conversations or dialogues, a synagogue 
community and a church community may wish to 
share in religious celebration or their common 
gifts, hopes, and commitments in society. Such 
occasions lie on the frontier of our life of 
faith and should be prepared for with great care 
and sensitivity, in openness to the Holy Spirit 
working through the new experience, in faithful- 
ness to one's own tradition, and with respect 

for each other. When common celebrations of this 
sort are deemed appropriate, the following 
principles should be observed. ; 


a) The pastor and rabbi together should prepare 
the liturgy to be used, keeping in mind the 
following: 


i) Scripture readings should be selected 
which permit each community to express its 
faith. (It is assumed that the relations 
and conversations leading up to this point 
have prepared each community for the expres- 
sion of faith of the other.) 


ii) If the service is in a Christian congre- 
gation, psalms may be used instead of hymns. 


b) The respective rabbi/pastor should be in 
sole charge of the service. 


c) If the service is in a Christian congregation 
the pastor may welcome the Jewish participants 
before the service and explain the liturgy; the 
rabbi may address the congregation after the 


service. In a Jewish congretation the rabbi may 
welcome the Christians before the service, ex- 
plaining the liturgy, and the pastor may speak 
to the congregation after the service. 


d) The pastor and rabbi should not participate 
officially in the liturgy of the other community. 


e) Appropriate seasons when this type of common 
celebration might be held would be the Pentecost 
Season (Jewish Succoth) or the Jewish New Year 
(Rosh ha-Shanah). 


3. The third category includes occasions in 
public and civic life when Jews and Christians 
are together in moments of worship. On these 
special occasions the controlling factors should 
be our common humanity, our responsibility to 
each other and to society, and the awareness 
that we are confessing our Christian faith and 
conducting ourselves as Christians in the midst 
of fellow citizens of various faiths and commit- 
ments. Such events can be God-pleasing opportuni- 
ties for witnessing to our own faith and for 
joining our faith with that of others in wor- 
shipping him. 


Examples of such occasions are: 


- national holidays (Thanksgiving, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July) 


- community events: 
services of recognition, support and concern; 
high school baccalaureate and graduation 
ceremonies; 
recognition of community leaders and achieve- 
ments 5 
prayers at public events, elections, inaugura- 
tions, political conventions; 
military and prison chaplaincies; 
prayers for civil rights and social justice, 
safety in time of danger and peace under 
threat of war; 


- family celebration: 
interfaith marriages’; 
funerals. 


Notes 


1) When the Standing Committee of the Division 
of Theological Studies decided to produce 
this statement, "Counsel for Lutheran-Jewish 
Celebration", The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
representatives asked that their negative votes 
be recorded, and the DTS minutes state that 
"While the LCMS representatives present did not 
deny the need for further exploration of the 
possibilities for interfaith worship, their con- 
cern for doctrinal agreement as a prerequisite 
to worshipping with others will be brought into 
consideration in a minority report, as part of 
the process for the formulation of the statement, 
guidelines, and liturgy." Following the adoption 
of this report by the DTS, and in accordance with 
standard LCUSA procedures, presidents of church 
bodies participating in the Lutheran Council 
were asked to authorize its publication. In 
response to this request, LCMS President Ralph A. 
Bohlmann stated his agreement with the action of 
the LCMS representatives to the DTS and asked 
that his abstention to this request for authori- 
zation for publication be noted. 


2) Sensitivity and understanding are called for 
here; although’ common perception in our 
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ZEHN PUNKTE ZUR SELBSTKONTROLLE 
CHRISTLICHEN REDENS MIT UND UBER JUDEN 
- EINE EINLADUNG ZUM UMDENKEN - 


FUR DEN ARBEITSKREIS CHRISTEN UND JUDEN IN KOLN, BONN, BAD GODESBERG 


1. Ich mochte erkennen, wie unser Glaube uns 


mit dem Judentum verbindet, und dass Juden und 


Christen gemeinsam Zeugen des einen Gottes vor 
der Welt sind. 


Wir glauben gemeinsam an Gott den Schopfer, den 
wir als "unsern Vater" erkennen. 

Wir wissen um die Verbindlichkeit der Zehn Gebote. 
Wir haben die Botschaft der Propheten, 

wir gebrauchen die Lieder und Gebete der Psalmen, 
wir lesep gemeinsam in der heiligen Schrift des 
‘Alten Testaments', der Hebraischen Bibel. 

Wir glauben mit den Juden, dass Liebe, Gerechtig- 
keit, Wohltun und Gebet Weisungen Gottes fur 
unser ganzes Leben sind. 

Wir hoffen mit den Juden auf einen neuen Himmel 
und eine neue Erde und wollen mit ihnen in der 
Kraft dieser Hoffnung fur Gerechtigkeit und 
Frieden in dieser Welt arbeiten. 


2. Ich mochte deutlich machen, dass der Gott 
Israels der Vater Jesu Christi ist. Gemeinsam 


mit Israel rufen wir den Gott an, der sich uns 
zuwendet. 


Das Volk Israel erlebt den handelnden Gott in 
seiner Bundestreue, in seiner Hinwendung zu den 
Verlorenen und in seiner Bereitschaft zu losen, 
was sich verstrickt hat. So ist der Gott Israels 
der Vater, der seine Kinder liebt und sie in die 
Verantwortung stellt. Jesus hat diesen Glauben 
seines Volkes in Worten und Taten bis hin zu 
seinem Kreuzestod gelebt. 


Ich mochte darum die falschen Entgegensetzungen 
zwischen judischem und christlichem Glauben 
unterlassen: 


als sei der judische Glaube engstirnig und lieblos, 
eine starre Gesetzesreligion; als sei es aus- 
schliesslich christlich, von Liebe und Barmher- 
zigkeit zu reden. 


Harte Gesetzlichkeit und alle Grenzen uber- 
schreitende Liebe finden sich in beiden Glaubens-— 


weisen. 


3. Ich mochte das 'Alte Testament’ - die Hebraische 


Bibel - nicht christlich vereinnahmen und pauschal 


auf Christus hin interpretieren, sondern es zuerst 


als die Bibel des Juden Jesus und seines Volkes 
lesen. 


Darum mache ich mir klar, dass Juden die Hebraische 
Bibel oft anders horen und deuten als Christen. 

Das gilt besonders auch fur die messianischen 
Texte (etwa Jes 53; Ps 118; Ps 110). Die Deutung 
dieser Texte auf Jesus hin ist die christliche 
Auslegung. 


4. Ich mochte darauf hinweisen, dass es eine 


christliche Glaubensaussage ist, wenn wir Jesus 


von Nazareth den Messias nennen. 


Ich will das Warten der Juden auf den Kommenden 
und damit auf die kommende Gottesherrschaft 
beachten und achten. Ich will mir bewusst sein, 
dass der historische Jesus fur Juden und 


Christen zur Brucke werden kann, wenn die Kirche 
verstehen lernt, warum sich juden nicht zu jesus 
als dem Messias bekennen, und dass sie uns damit 
standig fragen, ob wir wissen, was wir mit unserm 
Bekenntnis eigentlich sagen. Manche Juden sehen 
in Jesus, ohne seine Messianitat anzuerkennen, 
den liebenden Bruder, dessen Glauben sie teilen. 


In der Gewissheit, dass die Erwahlung Israel auch 
nicht durch die Erwahlung der Kirche aus Juden 
und Heiden aufgehoben ist (vgl. Punkt 6), lehne 
ich jede Form von Judenmission ab. Juden und 
Christen sind - jeder in seinem ihm eigenen 
Glaubensverstadnis - gemeinsam auf dem Wege, den 
lebendigen Gott zu suchen. 


5. Ich mochte Bibeltexte, die in ihrer Wirkungs- 
geschichte judenfeindlich gebraucht worden sind, 
verstehen lernen und nur mit einer kritischen 
Stellungnahme weitergeben. Ich denke dabei 
besonders an "sein Blut komme uber uns...." und 
ahnliche Stellen: Mt 27, 25; Mt 21, 33ff; 

1 Thess 2, 14; “Joh 8,44). 


a. Ich will Verallgemeinerungen im Gebrauch des 
Wortes "Juden" im Gegenuber zu Jesus (etwa im 
Johannes-Evangelium) als speziellen, zeitgeschicht- 
lich bedingten Ausdruck interpretieren und korri- 
gieren. Jesus war Jude! 


Ich will bei solchen neutestamentlichen Aussagen 
deutlich machen, dass sich in ihnen ein Ablosungs- 
prozess des jungen Christentums von seiner judischen 
Herkunft spiegelt. 


Auch die Bussrufe der Propheten an ihr eigenes 
Volk enthalten sehr harte Urteile. Es fthrt 
jedoch zu einer bedrohlichen christlichen Arroganz, 
wenn die Uber das Judentum triumphierende Kirche 
diese Urteile wiederholt, aber die im Bussruf 
enthaltenen Heilszusagen einseitig fur sich in 
Anspruch nimmt. 


b. Ich will das einseitige Bild der Pharisaer 

im Neuen Testament (sie sind "engherzig, schein- 
heilig, tberheblich") korrigieren helfen. Es soll 
deutlich werden, dass von den Pharisaern Religion 
als angewandter Glaube verstanden wurde. 


Die Kritik Jesu an den Pharisaern darf nicht Anlass 
zu einem Feindbild sein. Sie entsprach in Inhalt 
und Scharfe einer innerjudischen Diskussion Uber 
den richtigen Weg, Gottes Willen zu erfullen. 

Erst die Abgrenzungsbestrebung der jungen Kirche 
fuhrte spater zu den scharfen Urteilen, die wir 
etwa in Matthaus 23 finden. Von allen religidosen 
Gruppen seiner Zeit (Tempelaristokratie, Sadduzaer, 
Essener, Zeloten, Pharisaer) stand Jesus den 
Pharisaern wohl am nachsten. Darum hat er sich 
vor allem mit ihnen auseinandergesetzt. 


c. Ich mochte die Passionstexte besonders sorfal- 
tig lesen und interpretieren, denn viele anti- 
judische Vorurteile haben hier ihre Wurzeln, Das 
Neue Testament enthalt genugend Hinweise, dass 

ein pauschaler Vorwurf gegen das judische Volk, 
fur die Verurteilung und Hinrichtung Jesu verant- 


Te 


wortlich zu sein, nicht gerechfertigt ist. 


Ich mochte bei der Auffuhrung musikalischer 

Werke zur Passion oder bei sonstigen Veranstaltun- 
gen, in denen der Text der Passionsgeschichte 
kommentarlos zitiert wird, ein Blatt mit Erlaute- 
rungen zur Verfugung stellen, um damit anti- 
jiidischen Vorurteilen entgegenzuwirken. 


6. Ich mochte den Erwahlungsglauben Israels 
nicht als Ausdruck nationaler Anmassung und 
religioser Uberheblichkeit beurteilen. 

Zu lange ist christlicher Erwahlungsglaube zum 
judischen in todliche Konkurrenz getreten. Gott 
ist treu,er hat sein Volk Israel erwahlt und 

halt an ihm fest. Darum widerspreche ich der 
Auffassung, dass Israel von Gott verworfen sei. 
Fur Christen eroffnet sich durch die Sendung Jesu 


die Einbeziehung der Volkerwelt in die Erwahlungs- 
und Verheissungsgeschichte Israels. 


7. Ich mochte mit den Menschen, die heute noch 


antijudische Urteile weitergeben, ins Gesprach 


kommen und ihnen von der Entstehungsgeschichte 


her erklaren, dass es sich um gefahrliche 


Vorurteile handelt. 


Die Vorurteile wurden zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
unterschiedlich hervorgehoben (Gottesmord, 
Ritualmord, Hostienschandung, Brunnenvergiftung 
usw.) oder sind langere Zeit konstant geblieben 
(geldgierig, arbeitsscheu, wortbruchig, macht- 
hungrig, Ausbeuter, Geheimniskramer usw.). 


Die fruhe Kirche meinte, Gott habe Israel ver- 
worfen, und sie habe das Erbe Israels angetreten. 
Am Ende der Tage werde Israel in die triumphier- 
ende Kirche eingehen. Bis dahin werde das ver- 
worfene Israel als ein 'verstocktes’, 'fleisch- 
liches', 'gesetzliches' aufbewahrt werden. 

Daher wurden Juden in unterschiedlicher Weise 

von der Gesellschaft ausgeschlossen und deklass-— 
iert oder flr Ungluck und seuchen verantwortlich 
gemacht. 


Wo antijudische Vorurteile noch herrschen, ist 
haufig auch der makabre Judenwitz zu Hause. Ich 
mochte gegen die darin enthaltene Unmenschlichkeit 
protestieren und auf die Tatsache hinweisen, dass 
damit auch der Jude Jesus getroffen wird. 

Ebenso werde ich beleidigende antijudische Ausser- 
ungen zuruckweisen, weil ich das meinen Schwestern 
und Brudern aus dem ungekundigten Bund Gottes 
schuldig bin. 


8.. Ich mochte die Schuld der Christenheit, die 


sie gegenuber den Juden im Lauf der Kirchenge- 
schichte auf sich geladen hat, nicht in Verges— 
senheit geraten lassen: 


Die antijudische Predigt, die Verleumdung der 
Juden(siehe Punkt 7), die Kreuzzige, die Zwangs- 
taufen von Juden, das Ghetto; das Schweigen der 
Barmer Bekenntnis-Synode von 1934 zur Diskrimi- 
nierung der Juden, die mangelnde Hilfeleistung, 
die stillschweigende Billigung millionenfachen 
Mordes, den Holocaust (im Jludischen: Haschoah = 
die Katastrophe). 


Aus dieser Vergangenheit ergibt sich die Verant- 
wortung unserer Kirche gegenuber dem Judentum. 
Unser Reden von und mit Juden muss von dieser 
Erinnerung gepragt sein, auch wenn wir nicht 
mehr der Holocaust-Generation angehoren. 


Ich mochte mich nicht entmutigen lassen, in Ein- 
zelbegegnungen oder auch in kleinen Gruppen auf 
eine gemeinsame Zukunft hinzuarbeiten. 


9. Ich mochte judisches Leben, wie es sich in 
Familie, Gottesdienst und Oeffentlichkeit voll- 


zieht, als lebendigen Glaubensausdruck bewusst 


machen. 


Der Gang zur Synagoge und das Erleben der judi- 
schen Festtage sind keine Erfahrungen der Ver- 
gangenheit, sondern lebendige Gegenwart. Ich 
mochte die Synagoge kennenlernen und mir bewusst 
machen, dass eine ununterbrochene Tradition die 
Menschen des Alten Testaments mit denen der Zeit 
Jesu und mit den heute lebenden Juden verbindet. 


Ich mochte den Schabbat als Tag der meditativen 
Ruhe, der Befreiung und Belebung, die Thora als 
Wegweisung im Leben, das Passah-(Pessach-)Fest 
als Feier der Erlosung, des Exodus und damit 
der Hoffnung verstehen lernen. 


Ich mochte die Verbindungen zwischen judischen 
und christlichen Feiertagen (z.B. Pessach - 
Ostern; Schawuot - Pfingsten) und Gottesdienst-— 
formen (z.B. Passahmahl - Abendmahl) beachten 
und ins Bewusstsein rufen. 


Ich mochte die uns fremden Elemente judischen 
Lebens und Glaubens von ihrem Sinn her verstehen 
und erklaren und daran denken, dass viele christ- 
liche Glaubenspraktiken fur Nichtchristen eben- 
falls fremd wirken. 


10. Ich mochte darauf hinwirken, dass Israel 
mit seinen Nachbarn in Frieden leben kann. 


Ich werde nichts unternehmen, was Krieg und Hass 
im Nahen Osten schuren konnte. Schalom ist die 
Botschaft der Hebraischen Bibel und des Neuen 
Testaments. Juden und Christen haben in ihrer 
langen Geschichte erfahren, wie schwer es ist, 
die Wege des Friedens zu beschreiten. Darum 
will ich mich dafur einsetzen, dass christliches 
Engagement in Nahen Osten zum Schalom zwischen 
Juden, Christen und Moslems beitragt. 


THOUGHTS ON MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOUGE IN PAKISTAN 


MATTHEW GEIJBELS, M.H«M, 


1. Introduction 


Since dialogue has become a much used and abused 
word, we wish to begin with pointing out what we 
understand by it in this paper. Dialogue is a 
sustained conversation between people who are 
believing and saying different things but recog- 
nize and respect the differences, the contradict- 
ions and mutual exclusions. In short, it is 

a self-conscious and structural pattern of ex- 
change. However, dialogue is not restricted to 
conversation or discussion but also includes 
"all positive and constructive interreligious 
relations with individuals and communities of 
other faiths which are directed at mutual under- 
standing and enrichment." 


There are many ways in which dialogue can be 
practised. The most important and typical are 
the following: 


- dialogue of life. It is a manner of acting, 
an attitude and a spirit which guides persons' 
conduct. It implies kindness and hospitality 
flowing from concern and respect for the other. 

- dialogue of deeds. This means collaboration 
with others in humanitarian, social, economic 
or political activities which are directed 
towards peoples’ progress or liberation. 

- dialogue of words. Here dialogue means a 
discussion on religious matters, usually by 
experts or official representatives, to share, 
deepen and enrich the participants’ religious 
heritage or to apply one another's expertise 
to problems facing mankind. 

- dialogue of religious experience. In this 
type of encounter, which takes place at a 
personal level, people share their experiences 
of faith and duty, prayer and contemplation, 
as well as their ways of searching for the 
Absolute.3 


2. The circumstances 


Dialogue does not take place in a vacuum or in 

the abstract. The form and content of dialogue, 
nay the very possibility of dialogue, is depend- 
ent on many extraneous circumstances, of which 

the attitudes of the participants and their socio- 
political situation are two important components. 
This holds good especially for dialogue with 
Muslims, because in Islam there is a close con- 
nection between religion and community (politics). 
Hence it seems worthwhile to start by considering 
the following pragmatic factors.4 —. 


2.1 Nature and ethos of the Government 


Since taking over power in 1977 the present 
military government in Pakistan has committed 
itself to a self-conscious policy of Islamisation 
whereby a traditional, conservative and reaction- 
ary Islamic "ideology" is being publicly presented 
and introduced piecemeal. Economically and ideo- 
logically Pakistan has gravitated towards conser- 
vative Saudi Arabia and distanced itself from the 
more "progressive" Muslim countries like Egypt 

or Libya which was supported by the previous 

Prime Minister, Z.A. Bhutto. The attitude towards 
Christianity is ambivalent. As "strangers" in 

an ideological state Christians are marginalized 
and Christian, especially missionary, activity is 


generally suspected and usually discouraged. : 
However, in international forums and national 
public meetings the government stresses the ex- 
emplary attitude of tolerance with which it 
treats its Christian minority. As far as con- 
sultation (an important component for government 
in Islam) is concerned, invariably individual 
maverick Christians are coopted to affirm the 
official line. Usually the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant hierarchies are bypassed, since an 
idealized Islam is being projected which does not 
seriously wish to acknowledge real grievances, 
let alone seek to remove them. 


2.2 Pakistani Islam 


Pakistani Islam is no monolithic entity. There 
are different schools of thought and practice. 
We only need to mention the different approaches 
of Sunni and Shifa (about 15% of the population), 
fundamentalists and modernists. Even the trad- 
itional religious scholars (Culama) are divided 
into three groups. All are battling for the 
"soul" of Pakistani Islam, which has generated 
occasionally deep anger and led to violent pro- 
testations. The political parties are not only 
at loggerheads with the government but also 
divided among themselves. 


2.3 Mutual Muslim-Christian perceptions 


Many Muslims regard the small Christian community 
in Pakistan as the result of an earlier Christian, 
aggressive, missionary effort, protected by the 
British colonial government. This effort was 

only successful in buying poor converts - most 
Christians are the product of mass conversions 

of Hindu outcasts. The fact that many Christians 
have Western names, seems to confirm Muslims in 
the belief that Christians in Pakistan are an 
anomalous and alien group. 


Continuing missionary work in Pakistan is viewed 
with ambivalence. Educated Pakistani Muslims 
who have gone through a "Christian school" will 
have positive attitudes to some extent. They 
will speak well of the "sacrificial service of 
foreigners" but have little time for national 
Christians. Traditional and fundamentalist 
Muslims have long been urging the government to 
remove missionaries. However, the government is 
reluctant to adopt such a stance since the move 
would attract too much attention in the world and 
missionaries have been rendering valuable service 
by their educational and medical work, also to 
the élite, often part of the ruling class in 
Pakistan. 


When "Western" Christianity is spoken of - 
Christianity is invariably identified with the 
West - attitudes vary. Some Muslims urge joint 
Muslim-Christian cooperation against atheistic 
communism, materialism, secularism, etc. Many, 
however, remain suspicious of Christian collabora- 
tion, since Western Christianity is also equated 
with USA foreign policy and thus a pro-Israel 
line, anathema to Muslims. Today it has become 
fashionable to talk of a dangerous human specimen, 
that has appeared again on the horizon: the 
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"Orientalist", who is bent on destroying Islam.” 


Though Christians became citizens of Pakistan 
together with the Muslims at the time of inde- 
pendence (14 August 1947), they have had diffi- 
culties in adjusting to life in a Muslim milieu. 
Being a small minority of mostly Hindu origin 
and background, they do not feel at ease with 
Islam and the Muslims. The nationalization of 
their schools in 1972 decreased the influence 
and opportunities of the Christian community. 
Since the stress on Islamization from 1977 onward, 
they feel even less secure and are fearful of 
future developments which may adversely affect 
their position and opportunities. 


2.4 Patterns of interchange 


Since the majority of Christians are "sweepers" 
in towns, many Pakistani Muslims usually meet 
Christians only in this servile role or see 
educated missionaries at work in schools, hospi- 
tals or special projects. Thus the government 
can speak of the need for specific Muslim pro- 
fessional groups to exhibit "missionary zeal", 
while most Pakistani Muslims can dismiss Chris- 
tians as little more than a depressed social 
group, doing a despised job. On the other hand, 
such stereotypes are occasionally challenged. 
Recently a Christian group of singers - the 
Benjamin Sisters - proved to be very popular on 
TV and radio. As obviously well-educated and 
attractive personalities, they did a lot in 
improving the Christian image in the eyes of 
Muslims. It would be wrong to leave the impress- 
ion that all Pakistani Muslims have well-defined 
attitudes-prejudices to Christians and Christian- 
ity. As a small minority Christians, by and 
large, do not feature on a main Muslim agenda of 
concerns. We can end on a positive note: Muslim 
and Christian youth are breaking barriers and 
educated Christian women have identified them- 
selves with educated Muslim women in the struggle 
for women's rights in Pakistan. 


3. Levels of dialogue 


We are now in a position to see what kind of 
dialogue is possible in Pakistan. We distinguish 
between formal and informal dialogue. By formal 
dialogue we understand a discussion which takes 
place at an official and public level and is 
truly a "self-conscious and structured pattern 

of exchange.'' This would include the two forms 
of dialogue mentioned above, namely dialogue of 
deeds and dialogue of words. Informal dialogue 
would be an encounter or discussion which takes 
place on an unofficial, private level such as 
happens in the dialogue of life and the dialogue 
of religious experience. Given this background, 
we ask what incentive do Muslims and Christians 
in Pakistan have to undertake dialogue, especially 
formal dialogue, for that is a crucial question. 


On the Muslim side, there seems to be little 
interest in formal dialogue at government level 
as it would require the government to pay atten- 
tion to serious Christian grievances requiring 
action. So far the government has usually 
avoided dealing directly with accredited heads 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant churches or 
their official representatives, preferring to 
elicit endorsement from self-appointed Christian 


leaders for its magnanimous treatment of the 
minorities. 


Among educated Muslims, much depends on whether 
they are acquainted with the demands of people 


living and working in a pluralist society and 
world. The few Muslims in Pakistan who have such 
knowledge or experience are open to both formal 
and informal dialogue. The majority remains 
largely indifferent and are more interested in 
questions such as secularism, communism and diff- 
erent perceptions of Islam. Among the uneducated 
there is, on the whole, little interest in more 
self-conscious interaction with a "sweeper" 
community in the cities. The situation is a 
little different among farmer tenants in the 
villages. 


_The attitudes of Christians to dialogue and its 


possibilities vary. Before assessing them, we 
need to remember that Christians in Pakistan are 
not a homogeneous group. They consist of: 

(1) Goans and Anglo-Pakistanis; (2) the Punjabi 
Christians who have spread throughout the country, 
and (3) foreigners, mostly missionaries. 


The Goan and Anglo-Pakistani Christians, even 
when born and bred in Pakistan, are not integrated 
in the local culture and are oriented towards 

the West. If possible, they emigrate to England, 
Canada, America or Australia. Those who remain 

do not exhibit much interest in Islam, but of 
late their attitude, especially among the youth, 
is changing. 


Among the Punjabi Christians, the uneducated 
"sweepers" know themselves the object of contempt 
and thus entertain little hope of positive inter- 
action with Muslims. They are usually made to 
live their own lives in ghettos and sometimes 
their "difference" is brought home forcibly to 
them, when, for instance, they are not allowed 

to use community water taps or Muslims refuse 

to eat with them. In the villages the Christian 
farmer tenants or labourers sometimes get on 

well with their Muslim neighbours and are treated 
on equal footing. Between them dialogue of life 
is common. They participate in each other's 
marriage feasts, festivals and funerals. However, 
the situation is not the same everywhere, because 
attitudes differ from village to village. 


The educated Punjabi Christians are fearful and 
resentful; fearful that the process of Islami- 
zation will leave them more vulnerable and margin- 
alized; resentful that with the constant stress 
on Islam in the media and education their 

children are being indoctrinated into Islamic 
values, while they are being denied their own. 
They are not much inclined to enter into even 
informal dialogue, when the road to formal dia- 
logue seems closed. 


The few Punjabi Christians who escape a ghetto 
mentality are usually in the conservative 
Christian tradition and their main concern is to 
"convert" Muslims. If Muslims have inherited 
perceptions and prejudices of Christianity, 
Christians have the same about Islam. That is 
why institutions like our own9 “are often dis- 
missed as "not really understanding Islam" or 
simply as irrelevant. Most Christians in Paki- 
stan, if they read anything on Islam, prefer to 
read works of a polemical nature, dismissive of 
the Prophet and Islam. Such Christians are 
encouraged in their approach by some fundamenta- 
list Christian groups from abroad. 


The persons who are probably keenest on Muslim- 
Christian dialogue are expatriate pastoral 
workers and a few educated Pakistani Christians. 
They, too, have not succeeded in starting formal 
dialogue with Muslims who remain suspicious of 
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ulterior Christian motives. However, these 
Christians are happy enough to be engaged in 
informal types of dialogue for which there is 
ample opportunity in Pakistan where people are 
very hospitable and gregarious and love to talk, 
also about religion. The native Christians do 
not always receive their efforts with thanks. 

If dialogue is to have credibility for them, the 
following practical questions would be central: 


- the right to have a Christian equivalent to 
Islamic Studies (Islamiyat) in the school 
time-table; 

- time on radio and TV for Christian programmes; 

- practical guarantees for religious freedom; 
with emphasis on Islam as an ideology re- 
ligious dissent/conversion is too readily 
equated with sedition; 

- consultation with real church leaders, not 
unrepresentative individuals; 

- positive discrimination, i.e. genuine chances 
for places in schools, colleges, forces, etc. 


Nevertheless, after Dr. Hans Kung's lectures in 
Lahore and Rawalpindi on the "Need for Inter- 
religious Dialogue", in March 1984, a group of 
Christians and Muslims have begun to meet once 
a month in Lahore. The group is small, and 
participants take part only 4 titre personel. 
We can only hope it will grow and spread to 
other places. 


The greatest hope for closer Muslim-Christian 
relations, and hence dialogue, is the Pakistani 
youth. Less burdened, it seems, by inherited 
misconceptions and fears than their elders, 
they have less difficulty in relating to each 
other. 


4. Conclusion 


In Pakistan formal dialogue is practically non- 
existant at present. The main reasons for this 
are inadequate preparation and reluctance, on 
the Christian side, and indifference or suspic-— 
ion on the Muslim side. Informal dialogue is 
easily possible but the opportunities are not 
sufficiently utilized. If Christians would 
show greater interest in Islam - now even rudi- 
mentary knowledge is often lacking - it would 
facilitate the process considerably. 


To remind ourselves as Christians of the need 
for dialogue and to remain at the same time 
realistic about its results, Bishop N. Geise of 
Indonesia has made some important observations.11 
Firstly, Christians cannot wait until the 
partner is prepared to start dialogue. It is 
up to Christians, simply as a result of their 
being Christian, to take the initiative and to 
keep on trying to make contact with Muslims. 
Secondly, in the dialogue of life - possible 
only where there is peaceful co-existence - 
both Christians and Muslims will manifest to 
each other the highest values of their respect- 
ive religions. For Christians one of the 
highest values derived from Jesus' own life and 
death is the acceptance of the Cross and faith 
in the Resurrection. 

\ 


Christians (in Pakistan) have been placed by 
God's unscrutable design as a small minority 
among a Muslim majority. According to the 

Qur'an this implies that they must be kept low. 
Therefore, they should not be surprised if 

they are kept low and try to accept the situation 
in the spirit of humility, patience, forgiveness 


and forbearance. The socio-political situation 
in South America has produced a Liberation Theo- 
logy. What is needed, perhaps, in countries 
such as Pakistan is a "Minority Theology." 


1) The definition is substantially John V. 
Taylor's; see "The Theological Foundation 
for Dialogue" in The Bulletin of Christian 


Institutes of Islamic Studies,l (1978) L 
and 2, p.4. 


2) See "The Attitude of the Church towards the 
Followers of other Religions" in Current 


Dialogue, No.7, p.16. 


3) These types of dialogue have been taken 
from "The Attitude of The Church..." ibid. 
Pp e 20-21 e 


4) For these factors I am indebted to my 
colleague Philip Lewis. 


5) Only recently (1 Nov. 1984) a circular was 


sent to all principals of schools and colleges 
by the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Punjab, asking them to watch the activities 

of missionaries and report the number of 
conversions made and property bought by them. 


6) The three main groups are the Deoband, 
Brelvi and Ahl-i Hadith Culama. By Tradi- 
tionalists we mean people who adhere to a 
body of principles, beliefs and practices 
(here Qur'an, Hadith and Fiqh) handed down 
from past to present. Fundamentalists are 
persons who wish to bring about reforms by 
going back to the sources (Qur'an and/or 
Sunna) to recover the pure and original 
teachings of Islam. Modernists we call 
persons who advocate reforms, i.e. they wish 
to formulate or reformulate Islamic doctrines 
in terms reflecting the thought, spirit and 
character of modern times. 


7) As stated by Gen. Zia ul-Haq. "The Islamic 
parties have conflicting opinions about 
Islam", see The Muslim, 10 Dec. 1984, p.8. 


8) Even profound and obviously sympathetic 
students of Islam such as Louis Massignon 
and Kenneth Cragg are looked at askance. 


9) There are five Christian institutions in 
Pakistan which try to promote the study of 
Islam and improve Muslim Christian relations 
(dialogue), i.e. Loyola Hall in Lahore, the 
Christian Study Centre in Rawalpindi, the 
Pastoral Institute in Multan and Christ the 
King Seminary and Darakhshan in Karachi. 

We do not know any Muslim institution which 
has similar aims with regard to Christianity. 


10) Recently it was stated that "The dialogue 
we hear of mostly even till today is con- 
ducted by intellectuals and scholars - 
rather progressive scholars... Those who 
speak or write on dialogue with Islam are 
foreigners or people who never had a chance 
of pastoral work in a real basti (slum) or 
village", see Focus - Pastoral Notes 3 
(1983)4, p.278. 


11) Mentioned in Focus - Pastoral Notes 2 
(1982)3, pp. 143-144. 
* * * * 
Matthew Geijbels is a member of the staff of 
the Christian Study Centre, Rawalpindi, Pakistan. 


CONSULTATION ON MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 
CHICAGO, IL,, 18-20 JANUARY, 1985 


HAROLD VOGELAAR 


On 18-20 January, 1985 a consultation on Christian- 
Muslim relations was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
sponsored by the American Muslim Mission and the 
Lutheran School of Theology. Of the nearly forty 
participants it was the first such consultation 
many had ever attended in the Chicago area. 

This in spite of the fact that over 150,000 
Muslims are reported living in this city and its 
suburbs. As one Muslim participant put it: 

"I have lived here for six years now and this is 
the first time Christians have ever invited us to 
such a meeting." The consultation, therefore, 
was timely and welcome. Although there were 
sub-zero temperatures outside (a record low was 
hit on Sunday) the atmosphere inside was warm 

and friendly as we listened to lectures, dis- 
cussed topics of mutual concern, enlarged our 
understanding and formed new friendships. The 
goals of consciousness-raising and enabling a 
framework for fellowship, cooperation and ongoing 
inter-faith dialogue were always before us. 

Some might venture the opinion they were even met. 


Our programme started with Friday prayers at the 
American Muslim Mission Masjid on Stony Island. 
Imam Warith ad-Din Muhammad led prayers and 
offered the Khutba (sermon). His talk focused 
on ethical concerns and faithful living which, 
as one pastor present observed, were similar to 
themes he had preached on many times in his own 
church. Following a warm welcome and response 
in the Masjid, we gathered downstairs where the 
women had prepared delicious food and we had 
Opportunity to discuss the meaning and form of 
worship in Islam. Unfortunately Imam Warith 
ad-Din Muhammad had to travel so was unable to 
join our conversations. 


We don't know how many consultations start off 
with attendance at worship, but having had this 
experience, we believe it can be highly recom- 
mended. Though not as many Christians attended 
as we had hoped would, those who did found it to 
be a helpful and instructive encounter. To be 
sure our being there did not constitute joint 
prayer in any formal sense, but the spirit of 
prayer and worship should be sensed, in all our 
hearts. Let us quote a few words from Kenneth 
Cragg's book Alive to God which was read for 
the congregation gathered in the Masjid: 


To pray, then - to pray that we may pray - is the 
most vital need of our generation, more so, not 
less so, because it is uniquely aware of its 

power and singular in its crisis...In this tangle, 
one possible corrective , attenuation, redemption - 
call it what you will - with hope of a mutual 
recovery of common fellowship as men would be 

the bridge of prayer. Whether east or west, 

the servants of the Spirit need each other and 
‘Lord, teach us to pray' is the essence of their 
need, ‘When they question you concerning Me', 

say the Qur'an, 'say: "I am near to the caller 
when he calls. So let them pray"' (Sura 2:186). 
The truest realism is to hold the questions of 
life open to the Divine answers and to do so 
through the whole range of both. 


""'So let them pray' is, then, no idle escapism. 
It is not an invitation to spirituality against 
technology. Nor is it the vested interest of 

institutional religion against the secular. On 


-the contrary, it means the realization of a true 


humanity within the accomplishments and the perils 
of civilization. More utterly than ever before 

in history we have both blessing and destruction 
in our hands. They have need to be uplifted hands 
and, if uplifted, why not sometimes joined? 


Friday evening we gathered at the American Islamic 
College on the North Side of Chicago. Since 
Christians know little or nothing about this 
college, or even that it exists, the very setting 
became a learning experience. After a warm and 
congenial reception with dinner, we took a short 
tour of the college and had opportunity to purchase 
a variety of books on Islam and the Muslim com- 
munity. The evening's speaker was Dr. Muzammil 
Saddiqi from the Islamic Center of Orange County 

in Los Angeles, California. In his speech, entitled 
"Islam and the Judaeo-Christian Tradition", Dr. 
Saddiqi presented to us many interesting and 
challenging ideas, each of which invites further 
discussion and dialogue. 


A lively discussion followed the lecture. Christ- 
ians wanted to know more on how they are perceived 
by Muslims and how Muslims perceive themselves in 
the context of life in the States. Muslims were 
eager to clarify what being Muslim means to them 
and how important it is that Christians get a true 
picture of Islam instead of the caricatures which 
flood our news media. All agreed that positive, 
concrete steps need to be taken to build trust 

and mutual respect among the people of our com- 
munities. Though many see this as an extremely 
difficult task requiring hard work and much 
patience, there was a consensus that it is possible 
and even necessary for peace in the city. While 
consultations such as this are good steps in the 
right direction, the question remains: Where do 
we go from here? 


Saturday we met at the Lutheran School of Theology. 
Hot coffee and doughnuts warmed our bodies while 

a stimulating lecture by Dr. Bijlefeld kindled 

our minds and hearts. His lecture, titled: 
"Celebrating our Commonality by Recognizing our 
Otherness" invited us to reflect on why this 
commonality has historically been so illusive 

and how important it is for Christians to come to 
grips with the "mystery" or fact of Islam's 
existence. 


Following Dr. Bijlefeld's talk we broke into four 
groups for continued exchange and dialogue. In 
these smaller more intimate settings we were 

able to listen and share as we probed ever deeper 
our common concerns. While careful notes were 
not kept by each group, several issues surfaced 
which bear repeating. 


1. The question of power and its impact on 
Christian-Muslim relations. How does each 
faith community perceive its respective role 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


ce} 


in society? Does Islam rely more heavily on 
or align itself more quickly with the politi- 
cal-power equation? Is it a weakness in the 
Christian faith that it either refuses to 
deal realistically with the fact of power or 
simply declares it to be "out of bounds?" 
Just what is the Christian concept of power 
and how does it differ practically from the 
Islamic concept of power? Is there any 
difference? 


When a Christian confesses to former Christian 
misperceptions of Islam, how is a Muslim 
supposed to feel or respond? What does it 
mean for a Christian to make a confession to 

a Muslim? How is the Muslim community expect- 
ed to interpret that? Is it to be accepted 
for its own sake or should it be seen as 
soliciting a Muslim confession as well? 

What is the role of "confession" in Muslim- 
Christian relations, if any? Ought this to 

be a part of our dialogue? 


In America can we find new ways or patterns 
of relating to each other? Can Christians 
come to accept that Islam is a viable and 
acceptable way of expressing one's faith in 
God? Can each community accept that its 
members may conscientiously join the other 
community? Is this what we both understand 
by freedom of religion? How do we view 
individual freedom as it relates to community 
accountability? Religiously? Politically? 


There is need for Christians to differentiate 
Islam from a particular culture. Often what 
is cultural is confused with Islam. This 
would be true for Muslims who wish to know 
about Christianity also. There needs to be 
two-way understanding in this matter. It 

was suggested that each community make avail- 
able small books that will explain simply 

and clearly what they want others to under- 
stand and know about their religious beliefs. 


There is need for majorities, in this case 
Christian, to be sensitive to and understand 
the feelings and insecurities of minorities, 
in this case Muslim. But the dynamics of 
majority-minority relations are worldwide and 
all need to be sensitized to this fact. 


How do Muslims and Christians understand God 
and what impact does this have on the way we 
worship? To what extent does this relate to 
our common understanding of man and human 
destiny? 


What are some of the common problems we face 
and how can we confront them together? 
The list includes: 


Our shared responsibility to voice objections 
to the "freedom to do as one pleases" philoso- 
phy reflected so blatantly in our mass media. 
There needs to be more emphasis on what is 
just and fair and equitable. 


The need to raise our voices against per- 
missiveness and sexual promiscuity, of pro- 
moting pleasure above morals. 


The need to reduce intolerance to other's 
beliefs wherever it appears. 


In America all religion is under attack, so 
people of faith need to support and defend 


each other against the unscrupulous slander 
and scorn being poured upon them. To under- 
stand that this is a frontal attack on all 
communities of faith be they Jewish, Christian 
or Muslim may enable us to stop being unduly 
critical of each other. 


e) The need to give our faith a more public 
expression. Why should it be "offensive" to 
be asked about one's faith or to talk about 
it with others? 


f) The need to overcome racism by broadening 
people's experience through inter-cultural 
and interreligious activities. 


g) Can we work together to confront the problems 
of drugs, alcoholism, crime and poverty? 
When there are successful programmes being 
carried on to overcome these problems, why 
not support them even if they are being done 
by a community of faith different from our 
own? 


h) How can we jointly improve the quality of 
family life in such matters as: 


Inter-faith marriages 
Husband-wife relationships 
Role of women in this society 
Parent-child relationships 
Family planning 

Language learning skills, 
Ete. 


These are some of the issues raised in the small 
groups and undoubtedly there were others. Time 
was too short to do more than raise these issues 
in a general way; the need now is for other 
opportunities to meet and discuss them at greater 
length and in depth. Our hope is that out of. 

this consultation small informal groups may be 
formed, perhaps in different localities where 
Christians and Muslims live together as neighbours. 


Following lunch we were treated to a panel dis- 
cussion led by three Muslims and three Christians. 
Our goal was to focus attention on issues and 
problems that confront us every day of our lives 
in the city. '"Why",panel members were asked, 

“are you interested in being here today to discuss 
these concerns together?" The answers began with 
statements like these: 


"Because I feel that we are brothers and 
sisters in adversity." 

"I want to discover if there is something we 
can do for the betterment of both." 

"IT have found that the song, ‘It's a Small, 
Small World After All' is both true and false. 
We are neighbours but there is so much we 
don't know about each other." 

"I am here because I believe there is an 
assault on faith, all faith, which is deliberate 
and plans to destroy through confusion, apathy 
and corruption." 

"We either live together or die together. To 
live together we must learn to respect and 
trust one another and to eliminate the mutual 
disparagement of what each considers to be 
sacred and true." 

"Religious pluralism is a fact of life in the 
United States. To understand the implications 
of this for all of us is becoming a priority 
issue." 


While no transcript was kept of the discussion 
that ensued, these opening statements are 
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indicative, I believe, of the desire of all 
present for genuine openness and understanding as 
we attempt to deal honestly and creatively with 
each other. We want more information but at the 
same time feel a need to know how to use and 
assimilate the information we gather. It was 
pointed out several times that mutual ignorance 
can be convenient because it feeds and sustains 
the status quo with all its stereotypes and 
misconceptions. Each feels comfortable repeating 
half truths about the other. When ignorance is 
replaced by knowledge, however, and genuine 
differences remain, what then? What happens 

when we can say to each other: We now understand 
but we simply do not agree. In that case, what 
is our Muslim witness to those who intend to 
remain non-Muslim? Or, what is our Christian 
witness to those who intend to remain non- 
Christian? Reflecting Dr. Bijlefeld's lecture, 
is there, room in our hearts to respect and honour 
the other's "otherness"? 


Following coffee and then prayer time for Muslim 
participants, Dr. Asad Husayn shared with us 

some interesting historical facts about the 

Muslim communities in the Chicago area. Dr. 
Husayn, who has perhaps researched this field of 
study more than any other Muslim living in Chicago, 
offered us some extremely valuable insights into 
the problems, successes, frustrations, hopes and 
aspirations of the local immigrant Muslim com- 
munities. 


Our final meeting of the day was a presentation 
by Rev. William Gepford from Dearborn, MI. on 
what a Presbyterian congregation is actually 
doing to facilitate and assist a largely Arab 
Muslim immigrant population to adjust to life in 
the United States. Here was a practical example 
of what is being done by a group of Christian 
people dedicated to building bridges of communi- 
cation and understanding between Christians and 
Muslims primarily through offering concrete com- 
munity services to people in need. 


While meeting in various places undoubtedly 
caused problems for some people, it did have its 
advantages. Many of us now know, though not all 
of us knew, where the Islamic College is and that 
it is the first Islamic university to be estab- 
lished in the United States. Those of us who 
attended now know how to locate the Masjid of the 
American Muslim Mission and that we are always 
welcome to visit. Location, of course, and 
existence are not enough. We are now challenged 
to relate. What, for instance, might be the 
rewards mutually gained if the seminaries or even 
if one seminary was to develop informal ties with 
the American Islamic College? Could expertise on 
administrative problems be shared, professors be 
invited to give exchange lectures, educational 
methodology and technique be explored and ex- 
perience shared? Perhaps! Certainly in all of 
this dialogue would be going on and ties of 
friendship and trust established. 


Our consultation ended as it started, on a note 
of worship. On Sunday morning we met at the 
United Church of Hyde Park to discuss the meaning 
and place of worship in the Christian faith. We 
took the order of service and went through it 
step by step, explaining to Muslims present why 
Christians do the things they do in worship. 

Time kept us from finishing the complete order 
but our conversation was already taking us into 
whole areas of understanding and faith that need 
to be explored and explained in far greater depth. 


For entwined in the way we worship is the way we 
understand God and His creation, good and evil, 
the purpose of man and man's ultimate destiny. 


The service of worship was led by Pastor Mark 
Biddle. It's interesting, when Muslims are 
present, to notice how Christo-centric many hymns 
and prayers actually are. The opening hymn, for 
example, "May Jesus Christ be Praised", so 
beautiful in its poetry and imagery, never once 
mentions the word God or God the Father. Dr. 
Bijlefeld preached the sermon. His text was 
Isaiah 65:1-5 and 64:1-4. 


Again we recommend ending a consultation with 


worship just as we began with worship. We are, 
after all, as Muslims and Christians, worshipping 
communities, people of faith. This may not always 
be practicable or even desirable but when possible 
we think it adds to our encounter a whole dimen- 
sion of life that, when seen in the right spirit, 
enables us to come close to the very source of 
our mutual strength and vitality, our blessing 
and our hope, our joy and our salvation, our 
beginning and our end, even God, Creator and Lord 
offalie 


From the questionnaire that we filled out and re- 
turned it becomes apparent that the steering 
committee should continue to function. This 
being the case a meeting will be called soon for 
reflection and action on what the consultation 
accomplished and how we can best carry out its 
mandate for the future. 


* * * * 


Harold Vogelaar teaches at the Lutheran School of 
Theology, Chicago, Illinois. 


(COUNSEL FOR LUTHERAN-JEWISH 
CELEBRATION, from p.24) 


culture is that Jews and Christians have much to 
share in their faiths, some Jewish spokespersons 
consider that their faith has more in common with 
Islam, 


3) Special caution should be exercised to avoid 
the illegitimate syncretizing of the faiths. 
This may happen when we try to "Christianize" 
the Jewish Seder. To treat the Seder as though 
it were the Eucharist is to misrepresent both 
feasts and to show a lack of understanding of 
the faiths and a lack of sensitivity toward 
those to whom the Jewish feast really belongs. 


4) At interfaith marriages, in a Lutheran 
church the pastor conducts the whole cere- 
mony; the rabbi may speak after the benediction. 
In a synagogue the rabbi conducts the service, 
and the pastor may speak after the benediction. 


MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE IN INDONESIA: 
FROM: LAW AND POLITICS TO MAN AND THEOLOGY 


VICTOR TANJA 


Preface 


To write an article on the subject of Muslim- 
Christian dialogue in Indonesia is indeed in 

line with the current need of promoting religious 
tolerance in the Indonesian political and reli- 
gious scene. Although it is made up of a great 
number of ethnic and religious groups, the 
Indonesian nation continues to exist because of 
the strong desire of its people to be politically 
united. Most of the people are adherents of 
Islam ard yet the country is not Islamic insofar 
as the constitution and the civil law do not 
always accord with Islamic law (Shari'a). The 
situation is all the more striking when we recall 
that Indonesia has the largest Muslim population 
in the world. Although the Muslims greatly out- 
number the adherents of other religions, they 
have not really established an Islamic State as 
some of them may have wished to do. This article 
will focus on this question and the opportunity 
for Muslim-Christian dialogue in mutual interest, 
and with the object of sharing in the religious 
thought of both communities. 


I. The Pancasila 


The Pancasila or the Five Principles form the 
ideological basis of the Indonesian State. 

These Five Principles are: the belief in the 
supreme one-ness of God, humanitarian, unity, 
democracy, and social justice. In accepting 
these principles as the ideological basis of the 
State, the majority of the people agreed to 
establish a non-Islamic and non-theocratical 
independent country instead of an Islamic one. 
What were the reasons behind this agreement? 
First, most Muslims in Indonesia are ethnically 
Javanese. This means that they are mainly 
nominal Muslims with more secular political 
leaning. They cast their political lot with the 
secular nationalistic political party instead of 
the Islamic one. Secondly, those who are prac- 
tising Muslims among the Javanese adhered to 
Islamic mysticism (Sufism) rather than to the 
legalistic interpretation of Islam. 


This means also that these people interpret 

Islam as a personal religion and not as a politi- 
cal movement. So, for them, the government should 
not be involved in any effort to enforce Islamic 
law on the Muslims, in all aspects of life. 
Thirdly, these Muslims were already pleased with 
the fact that the first principle in the Pancasila 
was formulated in a term that is suitable to 
Islamic teaching of tauhid (the one-ness of God). 


This means to them that although Indonesia is not 
an Islamic state it recognizes the basic right 

of the people to profess and practice their 
religions freely. 


What we have been briefly describing stands in 
marked contrast with the teaching of the main- 
stream religious thinkers, who see the Pancasila 
State only as a temporary condition that could 
pave the way towards the realization of an 
Islamic State. 


Their legalistic religious outlook and their 
view on Islam as a comprehensive and perfect way 
of life divinely revealed to man, have led them 
to the conviction that an Islamic State is the 
only favourable place for Muslims to exercise 
their basic rights and obligations as prescribed 
by Islamic law. Being a minority within the 
Indonesian Islamic community, they have little 
prospect of realizing their dream for some time 
to come. 


II. Contemporary Muslim-Christian dialogue in 


Indonesia 


Unlike the Sukarno administration of the old 
order, the present government of President _ 
Suharto or the new order (since 1967), is eager 
to avoid political upheavals and focussed more 
attention on the improvement of the country's 
deteriorating economic condition. This has 

meant that the Pancasila should be accepted by 
every citizen of Indonesia not only as the poli- 
tical ideology of the State, but also as a work- 
ing model for economic development. This is 
clearly indicated in the slogan, "development is 
Pancasila in action." To live in harmony is the 
key phrase for understanding the new order's 
political design for future economic prosperity. 
This involves the creation of harmonious relations 
between the various recognized religions in Indo- 
nesia (Islam, Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism). 


In dealing with the Muslims, the government 
created a council of ulama (Islamic savants) 
called the MUI (Majelis Ulama Indonesia). This 
council serves mainly as mediator between the 
government and the Islamic community in terms of 
conveying political and religious aspirations. 
The government created similar councils of priests 
for the Hindus and the Buddhists. In the Islamic 
context the term Christian is applied only to 
various Protestant denominations while Roman 
Catholicism is treated separately. Long before 
the establishment of these government sponsored 
councils, the Roman Catholics had founded the 
MAWI (Majelis Wali Gereja Indonesia) or the 
Council for Catholic Bishops in Indonesia, and 
most of the Protestant groups were members of the 
DGI (Dewan Gereja-gereja di Indonesia) or the 
Council of Churches in Indonesia. Representatives 
of these various religious bodies have frequently 
met to discuss topics of relevance to their 
harmonious and peaceful co-existance. The topics 
discussed were mainly political, and those 
religious issues considered were usually of 
immediate relevance to social stability. The 
vehicle for these discussions is the Badan Musya- 
warah Antar Umat Beragama or the Body for Mutual 
Deliberation between Religious Communities. 

From this explanation it is obvious that Muslim- 
Christian dialogue in Indonesia has generally 
developed more towards formal discussions on 
mutual political interests than informal talk 
about living faith and honest conviction. 
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As such dialogue has been more or less the 
business of small groups of influential leaders 
in both communities. 


III. Future dialogue between men of living 


faiths 


Many Western observers of Islam, like Dr. B.J. 
Boland in his book The Struggle of Islam in 
Modern Indonesia, are struck by the apologetic 
and legalistic nature, and the political con- 
tent, of most writings about Islam in Indonesia. 
Such a situation is understandable because most 
Muslims in Indonesia are orthodox Sunnis whose 
primary concern is the unity of the community. 
This unity should be guided by the strict 
application of Islamic law, which presupposes 

a strong political coherence among the members 
of the community. As long as this is so, 
Islamic teaching will confront official Indone- 
sian policies based on Pancasila. Our immediate 
task in Muslim-Christian dialogue, in my judge- 
ment, is to find the common ground where Muslims- 
Christians can live and work together without 
harming the unity of the country and without 
jeopardizing the unity of the Islamic community 
or umma. This indicates two lines of action: 
firstly, Muslims and Christians from all walks 
of life need to share their religious experience 





and affirm that the deepest meaning of faith is 

to be found in the religion of the heart and 

not in laws. This idea is consistent with Islam 
because the Sufis in all Muslim countries derive 
their religious sentiments from the Quran and 

the Hadith. In the Indonesian context this is 

the only way in which Muslims can be consistent 
with the ideas and the objectives of the Pancasila 
State. 


Secondly, the Muslims and the Christians together 
should promote theological discussions on the 
role of man as vice-regent of God in this world. 
Regardless of their religious differences they 
can live as neighbours in God's one world en- 
riching each other through shared religious 
experience and promoting a better quality of 
life for all the people on earth, including 
Indonesians. In such a common effort both sides 
will avoid any moralistic interpretation of 
doctrine that could risk misunderstanding or 
alienation. Thus Christian-Muslim dialogue will 
become an essential element in the building of 

a harmonious Indonesian society. 


* * * * 
Victor Tanja is Director of the Theology 


Department of the Protestant Church in Western 
Indonesia. 


INTER-FAITH DISCUSSION AT WINDSOR 


DAVID BREWSTER 


At the invitation of Crown Prince Hassan of 
Jordan a group of Muslims, Christians and Jews 
met at St. George's House, Windsor, between the 
15-18 November 1984. The group numbered 37, 
drawn from Malaysia, Pakistan, Jordan, the Sudan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, the U.S.A., Holland, Austria, 
Italy, West Germany, and the U.K. It repre- 
sented a wide diversity of experience in all 
three religions. The co-chairmen for the three 
days of discussions were Crown Prince Hassan 
and the Dean of Windsor and the atmosphere and 
arrangements were cordial and welcoming. 


The participants were brought together on a 
personal basis and did not represent official 
bodies or institutions. The object was to 
survey the possibilities of further dialogue and 
to explore an agenda for a series of meetings, 
possibly alternating between the Muslim world 
and the U.K. (or another European centre). As 
starting points for the discussions three papers 
were delivered, together with an address by 
Crown Prince Hassan and several other written 
submissions. The three papers were: 


- Bishop Kenneth Cragg - "God and the Right Way" 

- Prof. Saad Eddin Ibrahim (Professor of 
Sociology, American University in Cairo) - 
"Contemporary Islamic Fundamentalism" 

- Rabbi Dr. Jonathan Magonet (Head of the Dept. 
of Bible Studies, Leo Baeck College, London) - 
"Jewish Self-Understanding: A Theological and 
Historical Perspective". 


Each of the papers stimulated a considerable 
amount of discussion, which was carried out both 
in groups and also in plenary session. In the 
time available it was not possible to reach a 
firmly agreed statement on each of the papers 
but the discussions enabled us to know each 
other better and to clarify the nature of dia- 
logue and also questions such as the nature of 


fundamentalism as the term is applied to Islam. 
On the latter question it would have been help- 
ful to have had other models of fundamentalism 

for the sake of comparison. 


The main objective, of looking forward to a 
series of meetings, was considered both in the 
groups and also in the final plenary session. 
Both a short-term and also a long-term agenda 
were agreed. On a short-term basis a deeper 
study of a number of areas was agreed: 


Common values and concerns, Education, Youth, 
the Family, the Individual and the Community, | 
Mutual Understanding, the Functions of Religion, 
the Meaning of Justice and Peace, Belief in 
Hope. 


On a long-term basis the group agreed to look at 
two areas: 


1. Stewardship - Man's Responsible Use of Power, 
Ecology and the Environment, Science and 
Technology, the Meaning of Development, 
Humanitarian Causes, North-South Dilemma, 
World Population, Human Rights and Obliga- 
tions, Poverty in the World, the Conservation 
of Nature. 

2. Theological dialogue, while continuing to 
monitor inter-faith dialogue and encounter. 


Our chief concern will be to show that positive 
affirmations can be made jointly by the three 
religions, whose overall commitment is to the 
sovereignty of God in human affairs. We are 

God's stewards in all that we do and our separate 
witnesses to this sovereignty will be strengthened 
by the integrity of our mutual relationships and 
by our search for reconciliation rather than con- 


frontation. 
* x 


David Brewster is an Anglican Interfaith Consultant 


THE DIALOGUE WITH PEOPLE OF LIVING FAITHS 


(AN ANALYTICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY) 


ANS J, VAN DER BENT 


Christianity and non-Christian religions from the 
thirties to the fifties, the Word of God and the 
living faiths of men in the sixties, and the dia- 
logue with people of living faiths from the 
seventies onwards have been a concern in the 
ecumenical movement. The Assembly of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Madras, in 1938, 
was pre-occupied with the study of the Christian 
message in a non-Christian world. At its 
Assembly in Whitby, Ontario, in 1947, the IMC 

set itself to discover the relevance of the gos- 
pel to the world recovering from war. The IMC 
Assembly in Ghana, in 1958, which decided in 
favour of the integration of the IMC with the 
WCC, ratified the study on "The Word of God and 
the Living Faiths of Men." 


This analytical and bibliographical survey starts 
with 1971, the year the Sub-unit on Dialogue with 
People of Living Faiths was created and started 
its work within the WCC. For the period 1955- 
1970 "The Word of God and the Living Faiths of 
Men: Chronology and Bibliography of a Study- 
Process", by Gérard Vallée, which is the last 
chapter of the book Living Faiths and the 
Ecumenical Movement,+ should be consulted. It 
lists various consultations, conferences and 
meetings of the WCC Executive and Central Com- 
mittee in chronological order. A few important 
ecumenical gatherings before 1971, however, are 
included in this survey, because they have a 
significant bearing on further developments in 
the seventies. A useful source of information 
also are the Minutes of the Sixth Meeting of the 
Working Group on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths and Ideologies in 1985. They provide a 
list of major meetings since 1969 and a list of 
major WCC publications. Only a few statements 
of bi-lateral consultations (Christian-Muslim 
dialogue, etc.) are included in this survey. 


I 


A consultation on "Christian Dialogue with Men 
of Other Faiths" at Kandy, Ceylon, 27 February - 
6 March, 1967, was organized by the WCC Deptment 
of. Missionary Studies, in which Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants participated. Papers 
were presented by K. Gragg, L. de Silva, 

J. Blauw. The consultation produced a Statement, 
including the following paragraphs. Concerning 
the "Basis of Dialogue" it was stated that "The 
Christian needs to be more joyfully and respon- 
sibly aware than he often is of his human soli- 
darity with all his fellow-men, no matter what 
their colour, culture, faith or unbelief. 

There is an essential identity of the human 
species to which full significance should be 
accorded, God having ‘made of every nation of 
men', All mankind is furthermore being caught 
up into one universal history, and made increas- 
ingly aware of common tasks and common hopes. 
This provides a basis for dialogue which all can 
share. For the Christian, a deep sense of 
community is given by his belief that all men 
are created in the image of God, by his realiza- 
tion that Christ died for every man, and by the 


expectation of His coming Kingdom. Here is the 
foundation of the Christian's approach to any 
human being. And since he must take seriously 

the personalities of his neighbours, he must of 
course respect their particular religious faith 

as an integral aspect of their culture and human- 
ity. As our dialogue with men of other faiths 
develops, we may gain light regarding the place 
held by other religious traditions in God's 
purposes for them and for us; this is a question 
which cannot be answered a priori or academically, 
but must continue to engage our earnest study and 
reflection." : 


With regard to the "Nature of Dialogue" it was 
asserted that "love always seeks to communicate. 
Our experience of God's communion with us con- 
strains us to communion with men of other beliefs. 
Only so can the Christian live the 'with-ness' 
which was shown him in the Incarnation. His inter- 
course takes the form of dialogue, since he re- 
spects the differences between him and others, 

and because he wishes to hear as well as to speak. 
The fundamental nature of dialogue is the genuine 
readiness to listen to the man with whom we desire 
to communicate. Our concern should not be to win 
arguments...Good dialogue develops when one part- 
ner speaks in such a way that the other feels 
drawn to listen, and likewise when one listens so 
that the other is drawn to speak. The outcome of 
the dialogue is the work of the Spirit." 


On the concern of "Living in Dialogue" it was 
noted that "true dialogue is a progressive and 
cumulative process, which takes place not only 
through verbal communication, but through the 
dynamic contact of life with life. Christians 
today meet men of other faiths anywhere in the 
world. Nothing less than living in dialogue is 
the responsibility and privilege to which we are 
called." Finally on "Dialogue and Proclamation": 
"Dialogue and proclamation are not identical but 
related. At any time or place within the course 
of our living in dialogue, moments for proclama- 
tion of the Gospel may be given. For Christians, 
proclamation is the sharing of the Good News 
about God's action in history through Jesus Christ. 
Proclamation is made in other ways besides dia- 
logue, but should always be made in the spirit of 
dialogue. On the other hand, dialogue may include 
proclamation, since it must always be undertaken 
in the spirit of those who have good news to 
share." 


The consultation heard, moreover, papers by 

K. Klostermaier, C.M. Rogers, S. Prakash, L. de 
Silva, M. Doc, J.B. Taylor.: Section II, "Renewal 
in Mission", of the Fourth WCC Assembly at Uppsala 
in 1968 observed on dialogue that: "The meeting 
with men of other faiths or of no faith must lead 
to dialogue. A Christian's dialogue with another 
implies neither a denial of the uniqueness of 
Christ, nor any loss of his own commitment to 
Christ, but rather that a genuinely Christian 
approach to others must be human, personal, rele- 
vant and humble. In dialogue we share our common 
humanity, its dignity and fallenness, and express 
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our common concern for that humanity. It opens 
the possibility of sharing in new forms: of com- 
munity and common services. Each meets and 
challenges the other; witnessing from the depths 
of his existence to the ultimate concerns that 
come to expression in word and action. As Chris- 
tians we believe that Christ speaks in this dia- 
logue, revealing himself to those who do not know 
him and connecting the limited and distorted 
knowledge of those who know. Dialogue and pro- 
clamation are not the same. The one complements 
the other in a total witness. But sometimes 
Christians are not able to engage either in open 
dialogue or proclamation. Witness is then a 
silent one of living the Christian life and 
suffering for Christ."4 


eT 


A consultation on "Dialogue between Men of Living 
Faiths" at Ajaltoun, Lebanon, 16-25 March, 1970, 
under the auspices of the WCC, brought together 
members of four living faiths: Buddhists, Chris- 
tians, Hindus and Muslims. The emphasis of the 
conversations was primarily on the experience of 
dialogue itself rather than on academic discussion 
about its nature and purpose. Questions of inter- 
religious dialogue of human beings and their 
temporal and ultimate destiny in the context of 
the struggle for world community and increasing 
inter-religious contacts were explored. Recogni- 
zing that a formal statement would be inadequate 
to express an experience that was so new, varied, 
and tentative, the consultation requested four of 
its members - a Hindu, a Buddhist, a Muslim and 

a Christian - to write their personal reflections, 
which are included in the Memorandum. 


A Hindu stated: "Dialogue is for the sake of man, 
to help recover his religious sense in the modern 
world vis-a-vis its anti-religious forces. To 
recover one’s religious meaning is, among other 
things to detect in oneself sources of irreligion, 
precisely in one's feeling of complacency and 
self-sufficiency about one's religious beliefs. 
Dialogue can be effective, as perhaps nothing 
else, in helping one recover from being lost, 
religiously speaking to the sense of self-assurance 
or adequacy or completeness." 


A Buddhist said: "...We found that the semantic 
problem of terminology peculiar to each faith, 
was a major factor that hindered a more fruitful 
dialogue. We also keenly felt that in the con- 
sultation, particularly in specialized’ group 
sessions, it was structured in a manner of one- 
way traffic in that, our Christian brethren had 
the opportunity of knowing and sharing more about 
Buddhism and the opportunity afforded to Buddhists 
to know about Christianity was not as much as we 
desired. We would have preferred had it been a 
two-way traffic." 


A Muslim asserted: "We have thought of what we 
should look for beyond these days. For my part 

our onward duties, mutual and separate, mean that 
we shall see faiths-in-relation as the deep test 

of faith itself. Whether we take it as paradox, 

or transcendental unity, or merely culture, the 

fact of our contrasts is the arena of our integrity. 
That test is set in the singleness and urgency 

of our contemporary humanity. We have to refuse 


the temptation to immunize faith from the tensions 
of the actual world..." 


new tool for mission. 


A Christian finally made the following observa- 
tions: "By the very fact that we lived together, 
over these nine days, shared our common religious 
concern, and also prayed together, we were made 
to feel something new, something which cannot be 
put into words except that we were all too small 
before God, too small to dispute Him among our- 
selves, and that we had just to surrender, kneel 
down, and pray. This was the internal sign of 
the dialogue what it did to us in our deep inside, 
and its consequence, many of us were led to feel 
that we are talking too much about God. This 
feeling tended to blunt the sharpness of our 
theological differences, and helped us to enter 
into a realm of ambiguity, as one participant 
remarked, which was creative on both the occas- 
ions when we prayed together, when we talked. 


"Out of this creative ambiguity arose, as it 
were, an existential ambiguity linking us all in 
some deep sense of fellowship intensifying on 

one side our respective identities as related to 
different religious backgrounds and on the other 
bringing them into a relation that was not ex- 
perienced before. To most of us the ‘other’ 
faith was, before we actually met, an abstraction 
or just a different faith about which we knew 
less or more. But as we met, we became aware of 
a new situation, a kind of personal encounter, 
unfolding between us and within our common human- 
ity which was, to translate it into religious 
terms, our common need of God..." 


IIl 


A consultation, held at Zurich, 20-23 May, 1970, 
on "Christians in Dialogue with Men of Other 
Faiths", in which Orthodox, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Christians participated, wished to give 
a theological evaluation of the Ajaltoun consul- 
tation. It heard papers by S.J. Samartha on 
"More than an Encounter of Commitments” and 
David E. Jenkins on "Commitment and Openness". 

It also produced an Aide-mémoire from which the 
following paragraphs are quoted: "...Like pro- 
clamation, dialogue is a means of communication. 
Both are open to abuse and ineffectiveness. 
Dialogue may degenerate into sophistic intellectu- 
alism or the dilution of all conviction for the - 
sake of a false harmony. It may result in the 
enrichment of all, in the discovery of new dimen- 
sions of truth, or merely lead to sterile con- 
fusions and unresolved conflicts. At any rate 
the objective of dialogue is not a superficial 
consensus or the finding of the greatest common 
factor. It aims at the expression of love which 
alone makes truth creative. Love is always 
vulnerable. But in love there is no room for 
fear. Genuine love is mutually transforming. 
Dialogue thus involves the risk of one partner 
being changed by the other. The desire for false 
security in ghetto communities or for continuing 
in one-way patterns of mission betrays both fear 
and arrogance and therefore the absence of love... 
True dialogue is a progressive and cumulative 
process, in which communities shed their fear 

and distrust of each other, enter into a living 
together in dialogue. It is thus a dynamic con- 
tact of life with life, transforming each other 
and growing together. 


",..eThere are those Christians who fear that dia- 
logue with men of other faiths is a betrayal of 
mission. Conversely, there are men of other 
faiths who suspect that dialogue is simply a 

If the fears of such 
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Christians are to be allayed it would seem that 
the suspicions of men of other faiths are to be 
justified. We suggest, however, that there is 

an understanding of mission which neither betrays 
the commitment of the Christian nor exploits the 
confidence and the reality of men of other faiths. 


"Clearly we are only at the beginning of explor- 
ing a new dimension and possibility in the 
Church's life and mission in the world. We must 
seek to be as realistic about the dangers as 
about the promises. Nothing in the Christian 
faith suggests that there is creativity without 
risk or newness without suffering. Our hope lies 
in the continuing work of the Holy Spirit in 
judgement, mercy and new creation. Christians 
must surely show great boldness in exploring ways 
forward to community, communication and communion 
between men at both the local and the world 
level. ,All the circumstances of human life on 
the globe at this present stage force upon us 

the search for a world community in which men 
can share and act together..." 


The Central Committee meeting at Addis Ababa in 
1971 issued "An Interim Policy Statement and 
Guidelines" on the World Council of Churches 

and Dialogue with Men of Other Faiths and Ideo- 
logies. This statement includes a preamble, 
points to be noted, issues to be studied, and 
recommendations. The following major questions 
were raised: What are the fundamental theologi- 
cal implications of dialogue? What is the re- 
lation between dialogue, mission, and witness? 
How is dialogue to be understood and practized 
in the context of indigenization? The recommend- 
ations included actions the member churches 
should undertake in educational areas, the 
holding of courses at the Ecumenical Institute 
in Bossey, the organization and sponsoring of 
various consultations on different subjects and 
selective participation in world religious 
meetings./ 


Two papers were presented to the Central Commit- 
tee at Addis Ababa, "Christianity in a Pluralis- 
tic World - the Economy of the Holy Spirit" by 
Metropolitan George Khodr, and "Dialogue as a 
Continuing Christian Concern" by Stanley J. 
Samartha.- The sentence in G. Khodr's 
address: "Christ is everywhere hidden in the 
mystery of his lowliness...It is Christ alone 
who is received as light when grace visits a 
Brahman, a Buddhist or a Moslem reading their . 
own Scriptures", received much criticism. 

S.J. Samartha responded to the misgivings on 
common worship shared by people of all faiths 
at the Ajaltoun consultation. "The question of 
worship in dialogue must not be misunderstood. 
Christian worship is a corporate act of the 
Church adoring God through Jesus Christ and 
cannot be confused with the prayers and medita- 
tions of other religions...The aim of being 
present during the worship of particular re- 
ligions was to go beyond the theological ideas 
and to open ourselves and others to the deeper 
dimensions of religious symbolism." 


He expressed himself in the following words on 

the problem of dialogue in the Bible: "It is 
sometimes said that the word ‘dialogue’ is not 
found in the Bible and that, therefore, it lacks 
biblical authority. However, there are quite a 
few words in the contemporary ecumenical vocabu- 
lary which also are not found in the Bible. It 
has already been said that by dialogue we do not 
Mean just detached, intellectual discourse. While 


the noun ‘dialogue’ itself is not found in the 
Bible, the warm relationships and the intense 
personal encounters suggested by the active verb 
are very much in evidence throughout the Bible. 
God's dealing with his people and the nations, 
the very relationship and obligations implied in 
the covenant both with Noah and with Abraham, 
the work of kings and judges, of prophets and 
priests, the book of Job, the writings of the 
prophets and some of the Psalms where people talk 
back and forth to God - surely these do not 
suggest a one way traffic of monologues from on 
high. 


"In the New Testament too, where we see different 
ways in which our Lord deals with people, the way 
of dialogue is not contrary to the spirit in 
which he dealt with Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman, the Centurion, and his own disciples 
throughout his ministry. There are occasions, of 
course, when he refuses to be drawn into discuss-— 
ions and when his presence divides people and, 
therefore, one should not overdo this and claim 
that everything in the Bible is dialogue. But 
the Bible gives considerable support to those who 
do not wish to be theological bull-dozers trying 
to push through the jungle of religions, and 
seeking to flatten mountains of ideologies." 


Father Paul. Verghese, who took an active part in 
the reflections and discussions at the Addis 

Ababa meeting in 1971, asserted in "Christ and 

All Men - A Personal Statement on the Relationship 
between Christians and Adherents of Other Religions’ 
"I believe that God's saving power is operative 
outside the limits of the (Christian) community 
also, though it is more difficult to pinpoint or 
locate the working of that saving power. I am 
convinced that in the final denouement, when the 
results of God's saving action in Christ are 

fully manifested, many people of other religions 
will be seen to benefit more from the redemption 
in Christ than even the vast mesoney of baptized 
members of the Christian churches."! 


Lt! 


In a Report of the Discussions by John Deschner, 
included in the Study Reports and Documents of 
the Faith and Order Commission meeting at Louvain 
in 1971, the following was stated: "In a crucial 
shift of accent, Section II (The Unity of the 
Church and the Encounter with Living Faiths - 
English-speaking section) took '‘dialogue', not 
"encounter' as its focal concept. Contexts and 
motives for dialogue were appraised: to Chris- 
tianize, to find common ground, to express 
Christian love (here a discussion of the distinc- 
tion between a crusading and a crucified mind). 
Theological issues were raised: Is encounter 
with other faiths an encounter ‘in Christ'? 

Does God reveal himself outside the specific 
stream of Christian history? Must Christians 
believe other faiths contain authentic revelation 
before true dialogue can begin (sharp divisions 
here)? Can there be a positive and creative 
Christian meaning for 'syncretism', or does that 
word indicate the decisive threat in dialogue? 
How can the particularity of Christian faith be 
claimed as the basis for mankind's unity amidst 
other religious and ideological claims of a 
similar kind? 


"The striking thing about this section's work 
was its readiness to let new ground be broken for 
Faith and Order thinking. As a discussion of the 
problem of Christianity and other religions it 
may offer little that is original. But in its 
insistence that Faith and Order thinking about 
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Christian unity must embrace this problematic; 
in its acknowledgment that the problem is not 
merely man's disunities and the unity of the 
Church, but church unity amidst a number of 
religious claims to unity; in its openness to 
the question whether ‘dialogue’ is not a differ- 
ent but important and valid aspect of Christian 
witness and 'proclamation', with the obvious 
implications for how we understand mission - 

in these ways, at least, this section contributed 
to the enrichment of our study of church unity." 


At the next meeting of the Commission on Faith 
and Order at Accra in 1974 the following quest- 
ions were raised by John Deschner in "The Unity 
of the Church and the Unity of Mankind. An 
Appraisal of the Study": '...Has our work on 

the authority of the Old Testament yet begun to 
probe the implications of the fact - immediately 
apparent in our work on inter-religious dialogue - 
that these writings are also authoritative 
scripture for Jews and Muslims? For that matter, 
have we yet really faced the question which our 
commitment to dialogue poses for our traditional 
concepts of preaching, proclamation, confession? 
And does not our work on cultural divisions 

offer guidance for our 'Giving account’ study 
when it emphasizes the dialectical vitality of 
the Church's sign-character: how its sign for 
humankind must penetrate and then distinguish 
itself from the organic unities in which we 
live?" 


IV 


A Christian-Muslim dialogue took place at Brou- 
mana, Lebanon, in 1972. Papers were presented 
by H.A. Mukti Ali, Paul Loffler, Mushir-ul-Haq, 
Imam Musa al-Sadre, Willem A. Bijlefeld, Ali 
Merad, Peter D. Latuihamallo, Zafar Ishaq Ansari, 
John B. Taylor, Ali E. Hillal Dessouki, and S. 
J. Samartha. In a Memorandum, "In Search of 
Understanding and Cooperation", the following 
was expressed on religious freedom: "We should 
be scrupulous about our protection of religious 
liberty. This involves not only the rights of 
any religious minority, but also the rights of 
each individual. While we accept that both 
religious traditions have a missionary vocation, 
proselytism should be avoided, whether by a 
majority intent upon pressing a minority to con- 
form, or whether by a minority using economic or 
cultural inducements to swell its ranks. It is 
especially unworthy to exploit the vulnerability 
of the uneducated, the sick and the young." 


On revelation: "Some of us felt that in further 
exploration of the experience of revelation in 
history and of God's guidance in our own lives 

we should be more open to the inexhaustible 

nature of the grace of God. We should also be 
more ready to bear a feeling of estrangement from 
our fellowmen, even in our own tradition, as we 
strive, perhaps indeed on their behalf, to 

achieve a more critical self-awareness." On 
religion and society: "Our involvement in society 
is part of our duty towards God. Some Muslims 

and Christians can speak of being co-workers 

with God in making history and in transforming 
society. We are aware of how we are confronted 

in new ways with the issue of religion in society. 
How far have our traditions failed our fellow 

men? How far do they hold new promise? We work 
together for self-critical re-evaluation of our 
roles and of our mutual relationships."1 


V 


"Primal World-Views. Christian Involvement in 
Dialogue with Traditional Thought Forms" was the 
subject of a consultation at Ibadan, Nigeria, in 
September 1973. It was organized by the Sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies, the All Africa Conference of Churches 
and the Theological Education Fund. The word 
"primal" was preferred to the term "tribal". 

The hope was expressed that follow-ups will take 
place in those parts of Asia and Oceania where 
Christians are influenced by primal world-views. 
There were three Group Reports: A. Man (1. Man- 


-in-relation; 2. Man in relation to tradition; 


3. Man, myth and symbols; 4. Man in relation to 
nature; 5. Man and divine presence; 6. Man's 
freedom). B. Community (1. Solidarity and 
alienation; 2. Christ and community; 3. Church 
and community). C. Healing (1. Sickness and 
healing; 2. Biblical insights; 3. Suppee tices 
for continuing discussion on healing). 


A second multilateral dialogue took place at 
Colombo, Sri Lanka, 17-26 April, 1974, bringing 
together people of five different faiths, on the 
theme, "Towards World Community: Resources and 
Responsibilities for Living Together". Papers 
were presented by K. Sivaraman, Shemaryahu Talmon, 
Anastasios .Yannoulatos, Mushir-ul-Haq, Serajul 
Hague, H.A. Mukti Ali, L.G. Hewage, John Francis. 
Critical reflections were made by: K.R. Sundara- 
rajan, D.C. Mulder, Mohamed Talbi, Hans-Jochen 
Margull, Aloysius Pieris, S.J. Samartha. "World 
community'' was not regarded as a "super-organiza- 
tion", but rather as a matter of interdependence, 
the quality of mutual relationships and working 
together for immediate goals. 


The Memorandum of the Colombo consultation includes 
the following headings: I. "Towards World 
Community" (Multilateral Dialogue; Provisional 
Approach to World Community; Structures towards 
World Community). II. "Resources for Living 
Together" (Obstacles to our Search for World 
Community; Possibilities of Finding Common 
Resources; The Sharing of Distinctive Resources; 
Dialogue as One of the Resources for World Com- 
munity; Yardsticks for Religious and Ideological 
Resources). III. "Responsibilities for Living 
Together (Responsibility to Overcome Barriers; 
Common Commitment to Reconstruct Community; 

Ways of Working Together); Recommendations. 


"In facing the crisis of the future, there are 
five aspects that need to be examined more care- 
fully: 

1) the re-ordering of the relationship between 
the developed and the developing countries 
(radical and effective redistribution of power 
and resources including the reallocation of 
access to science and technology) while striving 
towards a new form of society; 

2) the crisis of development within both develop- 
ed and developing nations; 

3) the phenomenon of violence in the struggle 
for liberation and social change; 

4) the internal crisis in newly formed states - 
where people are grappling with the problems of 
nationalism, regionalism, linguistic exclusive- 
ness and communalism; 

5) the emergence of new models of society and 
their impact upon the fate and the role of 
religion, 


"We feel that enough resources exist in each 
religious tradition to strengthen the intuitive 
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longing for world community. While respecting 
the peculiar sources that are valid for only one 
group or the other and which need to be spelled 
out in greater detail, we note with graditude 
common elements in our religions that promote 
life-in-community." 


"The Conference on World Cooperation for Develop- 
ment", at Beirut, in 1968, sponsored by the 
Exploratory Committee on Society, Development 

and Peace, urged Christians to undertake a wider 
inter-religious collaboration in the matter of 
world development: "We recognize that in many 

of the developing countries, the Christian effort, 
to be effective, requires a joint action with men 
of other faiths. Christians are urged to under- 
take this wider inter-religious collaboration. 

It points the way to an extension of the spirit 

of collaboration, drawing together all the world's 
religions in common policies for the betterment 
of mankind. We aim at this wider cooperation 
while attempting to establish full ecumenical 
understanding between Christians." 


VI 


Jewish-Christian Dialogue: Six Years of Christian- 
Jewish Consultations includes an account of 


various meetings, essays by Uriel Tal, Shemaryahu 
Talmon, Norman Lamm, Krister Stendahl, and a 
summary of five contributions (Aaron Tolen, 
Rudolf Weth, Krister Stendahl, Robert Martin- 
Achard, André Dumas) by Ellen Flesseman-van Leer. 
In addition to previous consultations in 1962, 
1965, 1968, 1969, a consultation of Jews and 
Christians was held at Lugano, 27-30 October, 
1970, which discussed the theme "The Quest for 
World Community: Jewish and Christian Perspectives". 
Another consultation on the theme, "Biblical 
Interpretation and its Bearing on Christian 
Attitudes Regarding the Middle East", was held 

at Cartigny, Switzerland, 21-25 January, 1974. 


In The Christian-Jewish Dialogue: An Account by 
the World Council of Churches the following was 


stated: "...One expression of the ongoing WCC 
interest in questions related to Jewish-Christian 
relations was the study on "The Church and the 
Jewish People", jointly undertaken by the Faith 
and Order Commission and the WCC Committee on the 
Church and the Jewish People (1964-1967). This 
study emphasizes that "Christian and Jewish faiths 
share also a common hope" (the world and its 
history are being led by God to full realization 
and manifestation of his Kingdom), that "an on- 
going encounter with Jews can mean a real enrich- 
ment of our faith." 


"Christians should therefore be alert to every 
such possibility, both in the field of social 
cooperation and especially on the deeper level 
of theological discussion." At this point for 
the first time in the ecumenical discussion the 
term ‘dialogue’ with Jews is used and defined: 
",..such conversation...should be held in a 
spirit of mutual respect and openness, searching 
together and questioning one another, trusting 
that we together with the Jews will grow into a 
deeper understanding of the revelation of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. What form this 
understanding may take we must be willing to 
leave in His hand, confident that He will lead 
both Jews and Christians into the fullness of 
His truth."17 


Six other consultations of Jews and Christians 
were held at London, 13-16 January, 1975, on 


"The Concept of Power in Jewish and Christian 
Traditions"; at Sigtuna, Sweden, June 1975, on 
"Jewish and Christian Worship"; at Zurich, 

20-23 February, 1977 on "Jewish and Christian 
Traditions Concerning Nature, Science and Techno- 
logy"; at Jerusalem, 16-26 June, 1977 on 
"Christian-Jewish Relations in Ecumenical Perspec- 
tives"; at Toronto, September 1980 on "Religion 
and the Crisis of Modernity"; at Boston, 

November 1984 on "Religious Pluralism". 


Christians Meeting Muslims includes papers on ten 
years of Christian-Muslim dialogue from 1966-1976.18 
From 1974 onwards consultations took place at 
Legon, Ghana, 17-21 July, 1974 on "The Unity of 
God and the Community of Mankind. Cooperation 
between African Muslims and African Christians in 
Work and Witness"; Hong Kong, 4-10 January, 1975 
on "Muslims and Christians in Society. Towards 
Goodwill, Consultation and Working Together in 
South-East Asia"; Chambesy, Switzerland, 26-30 
June, 1976 on "Christian Mission and Islamic 
Da'wah"; at Beirut, November 1977 on "Faith, 
Science and Technology and the Future of Humanity"; 
at Colombo, 20 March - 5 April, 1982 on "Christians 
and Muslims Living and Working Together: Ethics 

and Practices of Humanitarian and Development 
Programmes." 


VII 


At the Fifth WCC Assembly in Nairobi in 1975, 
Section III was devoted to the theme, "Seeking 
Community: The Common Search of People of Various 
Faiths, Cultures and Ideologies." As several 
objections were voiced - particular that the text 
would be understood as a spiritual compromise or 
as opposition to the mission of the Church - the 
Report was referred back to the Section for re- 
consideration. A preamble to the document was 
then added in which agreement was expressed that 
"the skandalon (stumbling block) of the gospel 
will always be with us...", that "the Great 
Commission of Jesus Christ which asks us to go 
out into all the world and make disciples of all 
nations, and to baptize them in the Triune Name, 
should not be abandoned or betrayed, disobeyed 

or compromised...", and that "we are all opposed 
to any form of syncretism, incipient, nascent or 
developed, if we mean by syncretism conscious or 
unconscious human attempts to create a new religion 
composed of elements taken from different religions. 


When the Report was re-introduced into the plen- 
ary of the Assembly, Lynn A. de Silva, Director 
of a Study Centre in Colombo, spoke out of his 
own experience of actual dialogue during many 
years: 


"1. Dialogue does not in any way diminish full 
and loyal commitment to one's own faith, but 
rather enriches and strengthens it... 

"2. Dialogue, far from being a temptation to 
syncretism, is a safeguard against it, because 

in dialogue we get to know one another's faith 

in depth. One's own faith is tested and refined 
and sharpened thereby... 

"3. Dialogue is a creative interaction which 
liberates a person from a closed or cloistered 
system to which he happens to belong by an 
accident of birth, and elevates him to spiritual 
freedom... 

"4. Dialogue is urgent and essential for us in 
Asia in order to repudiate the arrogance, 
aggression, and negativism of our evangelistic 
crusades which have obscured the gospel and cari- 
catured Christianity as an aggressive and militant 
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religion...Jesus Christ was not a Christian - he 
belongs to all - but we have made him appear as 

a Western Christian of an affluent society, some- 
what like a Julius Caesar. Ps 

"5, Dialogue is essential to dispel the negative 
attitude we have to people of other faiths, which 
makes proclamation ineffective and irrelevant. 

A negative attitude invites a negative response; 
if we are not prepared to accept the others in 
love they will not accept us...Above all, dia- 
logue is essential for us to discover the Asian 
face of Jesus Christ, as the Suffering Servant, 
so that the Church itself may be set free from 
its institutional self-interest and play the 

role of a servant in building community - the 
community of love or the kingdom of God." 


The recommendations to the churches of Section 
III are on: Preparations within the churches; 
The search for community; Involvement in Dia- 
logue; Sharing in Spirituality; Ecumenical 
Reflections about Faiths, Cultures and Ideologies; 
Requisite church structures. It was noted that 
"living-in-dialogue may often be more important 
than organized dialogue. Organized or occasional 
dialogue may lead to a situation of living-in- 
dialogue, where religious communities may seek 

to resolve conflicts arising between them in an 
atmosphere of mutual trust and peaceful negotia- 
tions." 


VIII 


"Dialogue in Community" was the overall theme of 
a large consultation at Chiang Mai, Thailand, 
18-27 April, 1977, in which 85 people from 36 
countries participated. The notion of the unity 
of humankind, of a world community as a community 
of communities was clarified, as well as the 
relation between dialogue and witness and the 
issue of syncretism. The Report contains contri- 
butions by P. Loffler, R. Friedli, J. Deschner, 
E. Mveng, W. Ariarajah, N. Zabolotsky, Y. Raguin, 
M. Brown, H. Ott, P. Sudhakar, P. Nontawasee, 
L.O. Sanneh, R. Zander; Bible studies by C. Barth, 
B.J. Nicholls, K. Stendahl, K. Opoku; Concluding 
reflections by P. Rossano, G. Cashmore, T.K. 
Thomas, S.J. Samartha. 


The Statement adopted by the consultation has 

the following parts: I. On Community (A. Com- 
munities and the community of humankind; 

B. The Christian community (The churches and the 
Church); II. On Dialogue (C. Reasons for dia- 
logue; D. The theological significance of 
peoples of other faiths and ideologies; 

E. Syncretism); III. Group Report A: Christian- 
Jewish-Muslim Relations; Group Report B: 
Christian-Buddhist-Hindu Relations; Group 

Report C: Christian Concern in Traditional 
Religions and Cultures; Group Report D: Ideologies. 


In the introduction to the Statement it was 
asked: "Why the theme ‘Dialogue in Community'? 
As the work of the sub-unit on Dialogue with 
People of Living Faiths and Ideologies has de- 
veloped, emphasis has come to be placed not so 
much on dialogue itself as on dialogue in com- 
munity. The Christian community within the human 
community has a common heritage and a distinctive 
message to share; it needs therefore to reflect 
on the nature of the community that we as 
Christians seek and on the relation of dialogue 
to the life of the churches, as they ask them- 
selves how they can be communities of service 

and witness without diluting their faith or 
compromising their commitment to Christ. Such 


an enquiry needs to be informed both by a know- 
ledge of different religions and societies and by 
insights gained through actual dialogues with 
neighbours..,"'20 


IX 


Parts I and II of Guidelines on Dialogue with 


People of Living Faiths and Ideologies were 
received by the Central Committee at its meeting 
in Geneva, August 1977. Part III was adopted at 
its meeting in Kingston, Jamaica, January 1979. 
The content of the document is: I. On Community 


_ (A. Communities and the community of humankind; 


B. The Christian community: The churches and the 
Church). II. On Dialogue (C. Reasons for Dia- 
logue; D. The theological signfificance of 
people of other faiths and ideologies; E. Syn- 
cretism). III. Guidelines recommended to the 
churches for study and action. 


The document ends with the following bold state- 
ment: "To enter into dialogue requires an open- 
ing of the mind and heart to others. It is an 
undertaking which requires risk as well as a deep 
sense of vocation. It is impossible without 
sensitivity to the richly varied life of human- 
kind. This opening, this risk, this vocation, 
this sensitivity are at the heart of the ecumeni- 
cal movement and in the deepest currents of the 
life of the churches. It is therefore with a 
commitment to the importance of dialogue for the 
member churches of the WCC that the Central 
Committee offers this Statement and these Guide- 
lines to the churches." 


In 1983 Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish- 
Christian Dialogue was published by the WCC. 

It deals with: Towards a Christian Understanding 
of Jews and Judaism, Hatred and Persecution of 
Jews - A Continuing Concern, Authentic Christian 
Witness. At the end of this document it was 
stated: "As Christians of different traditions 
enter into dialogue with Jews in local, national, 
and international situations, they will come to 
express their understanding of Judaism in other 
language, style, and ways than has been done in 
these Ecumenical Considerations. Such under- 
standings are to be shared among the churches 

for enrichment of all. 


The Report of the WCC Conference on Faith, 
Science and the Future, at Cambridge, Mass., 
1979, contains a section report on "The Christian 
Understanding of God, Humanity and Nature in 
Relation to Neighbours of Other Faiths." 

",.eThe encounter with other religions sharpens 
our awareness that the dominant occidental view 
of the relationships of humanity, nature and God 
is not the only viable one. Some of the views 
of other religions may prove both closer to the 
Bible and more appropriate to the intellectual 
and social needs of our time. This means that 
learning from neighbours of other faiths can 
lead to a valuable enrichment of our understand- 
ing of the Bible and to a fruitful reformulation 
of our theology. 


“Among the achievements of some of our neighbours 
of other faiths to which we should attend are 

the following: a deep piety and obedience to a 
merciful God who is close to the faithful; the 
awareness of the interconnectedness of all things, 
the emphasis on the transient character of all 
existence, stressing continuities instead of dis- 
continuities and eventuating in serenity, calmness 
and acceptance of suffering as part of life; 
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the spirit of non-attachment, the ability to find 
oneself by letting go of material possessions; 
acting according to the principle of causing least 
harm and disturbance to all creation. © 


"Though all these may be found in our Christian 
tradition, we do not gain credibility by assert- 
ing in a triumphalistic manner that we ourselves 
already possess everything. We can only be cre- 
dible witnesses to our faith if we are on the 
‘way' (Acts 18:24 ff) towards God's future. If 
we listen, other religions remind us of our blind 
spots and insights we may have lost on our jour- 
ney. We need this help in our efforts properly 
to understand humanity, nature and God in our 
shared struggle for a just, participatory and 
sustainable society..." 


xX 


In March 1972 at Geneva, Christians, Buddhists, 
and Cao Daists discussed the theme "Christian 

and Buddhist Contributions for the Renewal of 
Society in Vietnam." At Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
February 1978, a group of Buddhists and Christians 
discussed the question of the religious dimensions 
in humanity's relation to nature at a time when 
science and technology dominate human life. The 
general theme was "Man in Nature: Guest or Engi- 
neer?" Papers were read by L. de Silva, H. Crusz, 
M. Palihawadana, S. Patumtevapibal, D.L.Gosling, 
A.D.P. Kalansuriya, T. Ling, P. de Silva, 

W. Strolz. The consultation also published an 
aide-mémoire. 


"Religious Resources for a Just Society" was the 
theme of a consultation at Rajpur, North India, 
30 May - 6 June, 1981, which brought together for 
the first time Christians and Hindus from areas 
of the world where people of these two religious 
traditions live together in great numbers. 
Participants included theologians, philosophers, 
spiritual leaders, pastors and social workers, 
who brought different dimensions to the quest 

for social justice.2 


"The Role of the Study Centres" was the subject 
of discussion of three consultations that took 
place at Kandy, Sri Lanka (March 1967); Hong 
Kong (1971); and Singapore (December 1980). 

The first consultation explored issues in dia- 
logue with neighbours of living faiths.2© The 
second consultation discussed and elaborated 
further the role of the study centres in dialogue. 
The Report of the Singapore consultation includes: 
I. Our Basic Convictions Concerning the Mission 
of.the Church; II. The Vocation of Study Centres; 
III. The Actual Tasks of Study Centres; 

IV. Instruments for Research and their Inter- 
Relationships; V. Issues and Problems of Financial 
Support; VI. Fellowship of Christian Study 
Centres. 


At the Sixth Assembly of the Christian Conference 
of Asia at Penang, Malaysia, 31 May - 9 June, 
1977, the following was expressed on the nature 

of dialogue. "Dialogue is a form of communication 
between two persons or different groups who adhere 
to different religious beliefs or ideological 
systems. Dialogue takes place at all levels. 

When a Christian lives in a Hindu society, for 
instance, he or she carries a ‘dialogue’ within 
himself or herself. Two persons or more can have 
dialogue on the personal level. There can be 
dialogue between groups and communities. It can 
take place on an intellectual and also at a 
political level. In dialogue there are present 
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dimensions of encounter, mutual transformation, 
and even of critical relationships. We want to 
understand dialogue in this broad sense and as 

taking place at all levels."'2/7 


Section II, "Living in Christ with People: A 
Call to Community", of the Seventh Assembly of 
the Christian Conference of Asia at Bangalore, 
18-28 May, 1981, stated: "...It is in obedience 
to the call of Jesus Christ that we enter into 
dialogue with people of living faiths and ideo- 
logies. Any enterprise to enter that dialogue 

is justified, if we base it upon Jesus Christ, 
the Incarnate God, who through His life, death 
and resurrection, makes people and community more 
human. In this light, dialogue is a recognition 
of our common humanity. The call to dialogue is 
a call to discover and appropriate our rich 
mutuality. It is by thus realizing our together- 
ness that we further it and grow in community. 

As a matter of fact, we are not quite satisfied 
with the term 'dialogue', as it gives the im- 
pression of mutual interchange of ideas and 
beliefs more on the intellectual level. We need 
a more suitable word which can convey the sense 
of mutual cooperation between people of living 
faiths and ideologies in coping with social evils 
in concrete measures for building truly human 
communities ."28 


A multifaith consultation in preparation for the 
Sixth WCC Assembly was held in Mauritius, 25 

Its theme was "The 
Meaning of Life". The four sub-themes and eight 
issues of the Vancouver Assembly were also dis- 
cussed. The consultation issued a Message to 
Assembly Delegates.2? 


Issue I, "Witnessing in a Divided World" of the 
Sixth Assembly at Vancouver in 1983 contained a 
sub-section on "Special Areas of Concern: Wit- 
nessing among People of Living Faiths." The 
whole Issue was criticized by several speakers 

as lacking imput from recent WCC work on mission 
and evangelism, as too negative in speaking of 
the work of missionaries, as lacking a more 
scriptural approach. The report was sent back 

to the Issue Group for reworking. A revised 
version reached the plenary on the last day of 
the Assembly, but the pressure of time made this 
one of several pieces of unfinished business that 
were referred to the new Central Committee, which 
approved the substance of the revised report. 


Perhaps the debate would have taken a better turn 
if an introduction had been added to the original 
document stating that "the starting point for 

our thinking is Jesus Christ" and that "Christians 
are called to witness to Christ in all ages; 

in each generation we are called to examine the 
nature of our witness." This litany must be 
heard over and over again if the concern for 
dialogue is to find an appropriate place in the 
debate on the missionary obligation of the Church. 


In the sentence, "While affirming the uniqueness 
of the birth, life, death and resurrection of 
Jesus, to which we bear witness, we recognize 
God's creative work in the religious experience 
of people of other faiths", the words "religious 
experience" were replaced by "the seeking for 
religious truth." This small change in wording 
is a clear indication that the period of fifteen 
years of ecumenical dialogue with people of 
living faiths has been moving forwards and back- 
wards, because all "non-Christians" in the judg- 
ment of many Christians are only searching for 
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the truth, but never experience a glimpse of it, 
unless they are converted to the Christian faith. 


The solemn admonishment to Christians that they 
are prone "to attribute to their own religious 
and cultural identity an absolute authority and 
to exclude others from their community"3° is 
deceiving and hollow. The irrelevance of this 
exhortation is even more embarrassing in view of 
the fact that three times as many distinguished 
guests of other faiths were invited to the Van- 
couver Assembly than to the Nairobi Assembly. 
They played at the most a token role of strange 
but tolerated participants. Their official 
speeches in one plenary session were limited to 
three minutes. In the Visitors' and Public 
programmes, they spoke frequently to large 
audiences. 


XI 


Other tentative conclusions can be drawn from 
this analytical survey of dialogue with people 
of living faiths: 


1. The real break-through in the dialogue with 
various people in our pluralistic and multi- 
religious world took place in the late sixties 
and the early seventies. The statements issued 
and the convictions and concerns expressed during 
this period witness to the deep sensitivity and 
the daring insight of theologians and lay people, 
and have laid the basis for ongoing ecumenical 
reflection and activity in the realm of inter- 
faith dialogue. As the Christian Conference of 
Asia stated, the word "dialogue" does actually 
not cover the means of a common search for a new 
humanity and an ultimate salvation. 


2. A more concerted ecumenical effort must be 
made to win many (conservative) evangelical 
Christians over to the "dialogical Jesus" of the 
gospels. This is a tedious process. In his 
teachings and healing Jesus is the unique man of 
person-to-person dialogue. His dialogical appro- 
ach to people is without parallel in Judaism of 
his time. In all encounters with Jesus his inter- 
locuters are there in their justice, the publicans 
and sinners with their guilt, the scribes with 
their burden of doctrine, the sick, the poor and 
those possessed of a devil with the origins and 
consequences of their misery. Jesus compels them 
to come simply out of themselves without any fear 
or reserve and experience his healing and forgive- 
ness. In evangelistic campaigns people: are called 
to come forward and commit their lives to Christ. 
Jesus, however, does not require a spectacular 

and convulsive conversion. His people experience 
great joy and freedom. "Neither do I condemn 

you; go, and do not sin again" (John 8:11). 
"Daughter, your faith has made you well; go in 
peace" (Luke 8:48). The emphasis is on the 


"go", not on the "come", 


3. The concern for dialogue is also absent when 
"liberal" Christians with evangelical zeal are 
unaware that the drafting of documents in mission- 
ary conferences and the careful work given to 
getting terms right become an end in itself and 
thus a monologue. The endless exercise of many 
Christians who put their missionary obligation 

on paper can be a surrogate for factual witness 

in concrete human situations. The grandiose 
imagination and the mutual encouragement to be 
faithful ambassadors of Christ are in fact burdens 
and obstacles in the meeting of neighbours of 
other faiths and no faith. The more Christians 


are indoctrinated into the writing and reading of 
ever more books and reports on the sacred vocation 
of mission, the more they can become preposterous 
individuals unable to tell the marvellous story 

of Jesus. It is only in person-to-person dialogue 
that the words "mission" and "evangelism" have 

any meaning. The integrity of response to the 
witness to the risen Christ depends solely on the 
unlimited and uncontrollable power of the Holy 
Spirit and never on the "correctness" of the 
biblical testimony by influential individuals or 
impressive Christian establishments blocking only 
profound person-to-person encounter beyond the 


church space. 


4. The educational process of mission in dia- 
logue and dialogue in mission must be propelled 
at all levels in order that a section on Christian 
witness and human dialogue at a next assembly of 
the WCC does not bog down again and many churches 
and their faithful "in mission" remain adolescent 
and in disarray. Dialogue is as much a continu- 
ous practice of human solidarity and love as a 
faithful exercise in converting the other to 
Jesus Christ. It is only in dialogue that we 

can share the suffering, the aimlessness, and 

the hopelessness of our fellow human beings. 


The problem of syncretism must be shelved at last 
because many interreligious dialogues have amply 
proved that humanity is not on its way to produce 
a syncretistic world religion, a new normative 
faith for all members of the world community. 
Such a combined faith is not only a poor alterna- 
tive to religious search for truth and an impov- 
erishment of the human race, but it is strongly 
resisted by any religion defending its own 
spiritual integrity. 


5. Reference has been made to the function and 
role of study centres. Their tasks are numerous 
and vital. But the dialogue between people of 
various faiths can no longer be limited to a few 
institutes for dialogue and some religious experts. 
The curricula of many theological faculties and 
seminaries need to be thoroughly updated. Still 
the comparative study of world religions and 
Religionsgeschichte is taught. Students remain 
ignorant of issues and trends in the dialogue 

with people of living faiths. They have little 
knowledge of the contemporary ecumenical litera- 
ture. The reading and the interpretation of the 
Qu'ran and other holy scriptures of world religions 
should be part of several required courses in 
order to gain a more intimate knowledge of living 
faiths by which millions of people live and die. 


Most new Christian catechisms and religious 
instruction books have no section, not even a 
page, on the basic beliefs of neighbours... A 
vast majority of Christians do not gain insight 
in the spirituality and ethics of others. Unless 
Christians, young and old, can contrive intelli- 
gently and spiritually to be faithful not merely 
in a Christian society or a secular society, but 
in the world, in which there are other intelligent, 
sensitive and educated believers, it makes little 
sense to be a Christian at all. The concern for 
dialogue with people of living faiths needs to 

be translated, introduced, popularized on the 
level of local congregations, in order that they 
attain true Christian maturity. This is a parti- 
cularly urgent task of education and conscienti- 
zation. 


For all God's People - Ecumenical Prayer Cycle 


contains week 43, which outlines prayers of 
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intercession for those who profess other faiths 
or no faith at all. "They too are our.brothers 
and sisters. For them, too, we intercede in the 
name of him whose compassion embraces all." We 
have to repent and to acknowledge "that we 
Christians bear part responsibility for the mis- 
understandings of years gone by."3 How many 
local Christian congregations do pray for other 
believers in their own city, nation, and in the 
world? How can pastors and priests communicate 

to their parish that Christianity is not the only 
true religion while all other religions are false 
and pointless, that there is much in all religions 
- including Christianity - that is impersonal, 
static, and absolute, and that true experiences 
of salvation can only be expressed in personal 
and dynamic religion that has living - and dying- 
quality? The people of God in adoration and 
intercession need not only to plead for the world, 
but in the world and with the world for the over- 
coming of its fatal divisions, biases and rancours. 


6. In regions, such as the Middle East, the 
advocacy of religious liberty is ever more of 
crucial importance. Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam - all three monotheistic religions are 
guilty of violating the conscience of people of 
other faiths. All citizens, and not just a privi- 
leged majority or minority, are to enjoy personal 
rights and religious freedom and to be immune from 
coercion on the part of individuals or of social 
groups or of any state power. War, terrorism, 

and murder are the utter perversion of any 
religion. Lasting peace will only be attained 
when all world religions openly declare that 
religious liberty is a most basic human right. 

No true democracy can be established when the 
manifestation of any religion in teaching, practice, 
worship, and observance is denied. The denial 
leads in fact to inhuman superiority, ugly 
oppression, blatant racism, and horrible homicide. 
All fanaticism in religion is worse and more 
destructive than fanaticism in politics or ideology. 
After several centuries of Christian domination 
over many parts of the world, churches cannot but 
give the example of practizing religious liberty 
and encourage other religious communities to ack- 
nowledge that same God-given freedom. 


7. For almost fifteen years the WCC has been un- 
able to explore the relationships of "Unity of 

the Church" to the "Unity of Humankind" and to the 
"Renewal of Human Community" in depth. Program- 
Matic cooperation of the sub-unit on Dialogue with 
the Commission on Faith and Order is indispensable, 
but the Nairobi to Vancouver Report on the DFI 
activities stated that "unfortunately no propram- 
matic cooperation has yet been planned..."32 

The reason for this is the belief that the growing 
unity of the Church will automatically radiate 

and magically influence the renewal of other 
religious and secular communities. There is, 
however, no promise of unity of the Church in its 
confession of faith, in its sacramental life, and 
in its pastoral care, if agonizing and yearning 
peoples are not already part of that unity. If 
the oneness of the Church is not unconditionally 
linked to the quality of a new human community in 
Christ, the Church only continues to manifest a 
pseudo-unity. 


The ecumenical movement will only be able to admit 
that the divisions and conflicts in the churches 
mirror to a great extent the divisions and con- 
flicts in the multireligious and secular world, 
when the dialogue with people of living faiths 

and secular convictions is intensively practised 


at all levels. It is in this dialogue that 
Christians can proclaim that the potential unity 
of the world, in the midst of its enmities and 
brokenness, and the urgent renewal of the Church, 
are parts of the same goal of God's universal 
salvation. 


It is in this dialogue that Christians can stress 
that the sacramental Church is but a function of 
human community until the kingdom of God arrives. 
Baptism, eucharist, and ministry are only meaning- 
ful in the very conflicts of racism, classism and 
sexism. It is in this dialogue that the Church 
lives from the hopefulness of solidarity in sin 
and the praise of God's forgiveness. In this 
dialogue its strength is marvellously initiating 
and its love unexpectedly enabling. The systema- 
tic and concentrated preoccupation with the dia- 
logue with people of living faiths and ideologies, 
the unity of the Church and the renewal of human 
community will inaugurate another ecumenical era, 
in which joy and hope will triumph over intro- 
spection, fear and exasperation. 


8. Various plans are made in the WCC and else- 
where to explore and to spell out the theological 
significance of other contemporary faiths. It is 
of great importance that this enterprise does not 
begin and end, as in the past, with the analysis, 
comparison -and evaluation of different systems 

of belief and doctrine. Any faith is only living 
and meaningful when it is a faith of a people, 
that is a community of human beings who live their 
daily life in suffering and joy; who tell their 
stories of defeat and hope in music, dance, poetry 
and drama; who practice kindness, patience and 
humility towards their neighhours; who manifest 
the richness and the shortcomings of their collect- 
ive heritage in their own language, attitudes and 
symbols. 


The WCC Sub-unit on Dialogue needs to be deeply 
drawn into the crucial concern of Christianity 

and culture. This ecumenical concern has been 

too exclusively discussed in the realm of World 
Mission and Evangelism, and has hardly been a 
subject of debate in Faith and Order. The document 
on Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry is deeply marked 
by Western cultural memory. It is in the actual 
dialogue with people of other living faiths that 

a deeper understanding of the meaning and function 
of culture and of its plurality, and a better 
understanding of the ways in which the gospel has 
interacted and still interacts with various cultures 
will be attained. The exploration of the theo- 
logical signficance of other faiths of living 

and dying quality is only possible when it is 
realized that listening to and the learning from 
cultures of people are an essential part of the 
sharing of the Christian message. 
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strong response to the prophetic call for justice 
and reconciliation. I am not only thinking of 
the many outstanding Christians who have commit- 
ted themselves to the ministry of reconciliation. 
I am also thinking of average church people, 
those who are often reconciled themselves to the 
evils of the world, satisfied with their easy 
lives, forgetting the injustice around them. 

That seems to be the fate of established religion 
wherever it is found. But where the Bible is 
known and the Gospel is read, a ground is pre- 
pared and seeds are sown that, given the right 
conditions and situations, can bear an abundant 
harvest in works for reconciliation. That 

hidden treasure should never be forgotten. 
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